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Editorial 
A Word To College Freshmen 


OU ARE standing, as the commencement speakers so rejoice to 

declaim, on the threshold of a new era. May we add that you 
are occupying the same position with regard to a serious world. You 
are at the beginning of one of your great opportunities. Do not, we pray, 
trifle with it, treat it flippantly, waste it. 

The college exists to help you understand the ways of matter and 
mind and men, and to help you gain such information and skills as, 
joined to understanding, will enable you to live in a serious world to 
your best advantage. You deserve the best instruction the college can 
provide, and the college will do its best to make it available. Even 
so, it is a situation in which you cannot afford to remain passive, ac- 
cepting without question whatever comes. The sales talks of the college 
prospectuses and view books are a little less than frank. It’s a notable 
(and non-existent) college that hasn’t some pretty stale teaching going 
on within its halls. You will find a little of it inescapable, but keep 
your part to the minimum. It is more than merely possible that, having 
found yourself in the presence of some tepid teaching, you might, out 
of your own resources, raise its temperature a trifle. You pay no 
higher tuition for good teaching. Be very thoughtful when you arrange 
your programmes. Learn to avoid the courses that offer you least. 
In this get whatever intelligent help you can. One counselor is not 
enough. 

But the teaching of all the Mark Hopkinses of Christendom will suf- 
fice only if you add.to it your own diligent and continuing efforts to 
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reach understanding, to discover relationships, to expand the insights 
which you gain out into the serious world in which you live. And that’s 
no assignment for a weakling! 

The courses you carry are important, but no more so than the men 
and women who teach them. Give thought to your teachers when you 
plan your programme. The courses worth your precious time are 
deeply rooted in human experience, and vital to the proper life of a 
serious world. The nature of such courses demand that they be taught 
by instructors aware of the various parts and phases of the materials 
they present, aware of the relationships of those materials to other 
areas of life and mind, eager to help you add to your life the import 
and importance of those materials. They should be taught by men 
and women who are neither sophists nor cynics; who are neither moss- 
grown nor anchored to fads; who are deeply imbued with a basic hope 
and good will; who know that a serious world can give little to, and gain 
nothing from, one who fritters time away. 

A college in a serious world is a place to learn lessons that endure 
and skills that serve. It is a place to establish friendships, romantic and 
platonic, that outlast the wear and tear of time. It is a place to dream 
dreams and catch glimpses of far horizons. Do not treat carelessly or 
misplace the opportunities of your Freshmanship. 
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College Students Write 
Children’s Stories 


LOUIS ADA WILSON 
Wisconsin State College 
Superior, Wisconsin 





Foreword by the teacher 


Again this year 
“Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin,—” 


We studied children’s literature,— 

The class and I. 

*Twas fun for some 

Turning back into days gone by, 

Coeds blonde, brunette, and red head. 
In mirror, clear, their portraits grew: 
As we studied 

Perrault, Alcott, Meigs, Anderson, 
Then on to Clark. 

Blake, Riley, Wiley, Dickinson, 

All these, in turn were conned anew. 
“Orbis Pictus,” 

Cruikshank, Crane, Lear, and Caldecott, 
Gave way to Weise, Lathrop, Weisgard, 
Slobodkin, Parin d’Aulaire, Ward. 


Obvious too the paradox,— 
The sweater girl with bobby socks 
Read “Velvet Shoes”,— 


1, Sarah Teasdale, “The Coin,” Flame and Shadow. 
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“Let us walk... in 
A soundless space; 


With footsteps quiet and slow,” 


The modern chic miss, toe, who asked 
Why Lindeman, 

The author of “Snipp, Snapp, and Snurr”” 
Gives so scant a space to father? 


Their fantasies 

Then unhampered by pen or rule 
They cued from ads 

Of gray or somber hue. 


And then they wrote. 
With smile or grin each had a bit 
To show. 


One said, 

““You’ve no idea the time I had 
Getting rid of Topsy, that cat.” 
(The cat 

In “Twinkle and Scamper” 
Was liked by children too. ) 

To classmate said, 

“It quite pleased me. 

They asked again 

For it.” 


Out of those enjoyed 
By us. 

Here are these 

We share with you. 


2. Elinor Wylie, “Velvet Shoes,” Nets to Catch the Wind. 
3. Major Lindeman, The Snipp, Snapp, and Snurr Series. 














The Students Write 


BIFF, THE LITTLE BEE 


Marie Colosimo 


Biff was a little honey bee who lived in a beehive near a cherry tree, 
in a honey-comb made of paper from the mouth of the bee, wrapped 
around a twig among the cherry leaves. 

Biff was a princess and her mother was a queen, but Biff helped the 
worker bees keep everything clean. Biff’s father was a drone, he never 
did a thing, never gathered nectar, and he had no sting. 

Bees, like good citizens everywhere, constantly strive to work to- 
gether and keep a busy hive. The busy bee works every day that’s 
sunny, if he shirks his work, there is no honey. And a good little bee 
is helpful and polite, generally sharing the nectar from his flight. 

Now a bee of the month is chosen in the hive, by all the fellow 
workers and the queen who presides. To be “Bee of the Month” is an 
honor so great that the name of the bee quite high does rate. A party 
is held for the one little bee and many guests will swarm the cherry tree. 

Thus early one morning with hardly a warning, Biff and all the bees 
took flight in a swarm to the garden where the sun was bright and warm 
to gather the nectar from every flower. The nectar is stored in the leg 
baskets of the bees as they flew from flower to flower on the cherry trees. 
Then off to the beehive they would fly where other little bees in waiting 
did lie to take the honey and put it into each little cell to keep little 
bees growing strong and well. 

The bees work through the day and store their nectar all away. All 
except little Biff, who was so small she could hardly carry any nectar 
at all. 

One afternoon a hard worker named Bo, flew late to the hive with 
her last supply, then she started to go. The beehive was empty except 
for little Biff, who was crying softly, “Oh sniff, sniff, sniff!” 

Bo asked Biff, “What is wrong?” 

“Oh, Bo, I’ve been thinking and I fear that I will never become “Bee 
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of the Month,” this year. It really makes me feel quite blue, there is 
nothing one little bee can do.” 

Bo made this reply, “I need a helper, that is why I am late with this 
last supply; do you suppose you could work for me?” 

“Oh perhaps I can,” Biff replied, “if I’m not too small I'll try.” 

Biff worked hard to help Bo—and so—Biff and Bo worked together 
side by side filling the cells deep and wide. 

The day for the selection of the “Bee of the Month” arrived, the 
queen and the workers held a council inside. After awhile they decided 
in favor of Bo, and sent a messenger to let her know, that she had been 
selected “Bee of the Month,” for being the most helpful and polite, for 
she had the most honey gathered from her flight. 

“But,” said Bo, “I just want to let you know that I am glad to accept 
the request, if Biff will be my guest, for she has really done her part 
to merit her name high on the chart.” 

So that month there were two bees known throughout the cherry trees 
for being helpful and willing to work for their duties they did not shirk. 


TWINKLE AND SCAMPER 


Avonne Alice Steele 


Once upon a time there were two little mice named Twinkle and 
Scamper. They lived in Mr. Brown’s barn, in a hole behind the big feed 
barrel. 

Now Twinkle and Scamper liked Mr. Brown’s barn and so they were 
very careful not to make Mr. Brown cross. They were so careful that 
Mr. Brown didn’t even mind that they were there at all. 

They never went in his grain bin, instead they waited until Grunty, 
the pig, was all through eating and then ran quickly around and picked 
up the kernels of corn and bits of food he had dropped, or they would 
run under the horse’s manger to get the oats dropped by Dolly, the 
horse. 

Dolly and Grunty didn’t mind Scamper and Twinkle at all. In fact, 
they rather liked them because they were so very quiet and well- 
mannered and always kept the extra grain up off the floor. Sometimes, 
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when there wasn’t very much grain spilled, Dolly and Grunty would 
drop a little extra so the mice would be sure to have enough. 

Everyone was very happy until—one day—Farmer Brown brought 
home a CAT! It was just a little cat but still it was a cat. 

He brought the cat to the barn and fed it some warm milk. After 
the cat (her name was Topsy) had eaten, she rolled up into a round 
furry ball and went to sleep. 

Soon Twinkle and Scamper came very quietly down to look at this 
new creature. They had never seen a cat before. 

Suddenly Topsy woke up and saw the two little mice. “Meow,” she 
cried. “Oh, there are two little mice,” and she jumped and ran after 
the mice as fast as she could. 

Although Twinkle and Scamper had never seen a cat before they 
knew what that tone of voice meant. “Run!” said Scamper and both 
mice ran just as fast as they could until they got to their hole behind 
the big feed barrel. 

Quick as a wink they both jumped in and lay panting and puffing. 
Outside, Topsy realized that she could never get into such a little hole 
and finally went back to her nap. “But don’t think I’m giving up,” 
said Topsy. “You'll get chased again tomorrow.” 

Topsy didn’t catch the little mice the next day nor the next, nor the 
day after that but she was getting bigger and stronger each day and 
every time she saw the mice the race was closer. 

Finally, one day, Topsy. got so close she caught the tip of Scamper’s 
tail just as he ducked into the hole. Scamper was very frightened but 
he pulled hard and saved his tail with just a scratch on the tip of it. 

Twinkle and Scamper decided it was time to move. Mr. Brown’s 
farm was still very nice, and Dolly and Grunty were friendly but the 
barn just wasn’t safe anymore. Sadly they got ready to leave. 

Early the next morning before the sun was quite up they tiptoed out 
of the barn and ran quickly down the road. 

Now it was very early when the mice left and soon they began to feel 
very tired and sleepy. They were passing a big cornfield and Twinkle 
said, “Let’s crawl under this big corn shock and rest a little while.” 
Scamper was very willing because he too was tired, so the little mice 
crawled under the big corn shock high on a knoll in the field and fell 


asleep. 
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Topsy, meanwhile, had been looking high and low for the two mice. 
They weren’t in their hole behind the big feed barrel. She couldn’t 
crawl in but she could see in and there was no one there. She had been 
out to Grunty’s pen and under Dolly’s manger but they weren’t there 
and Grunty and Dolly said they hadn’t seen them all morning. 

Topsy was very much disappointed. She was sure she could catch 
those mice today but the two mice were gone. 

Suddenly she spied some tiny tracks in the dust. She sniffed. Sure 
enough those were mice tracks. She began running along sniffing each 
little track. Twinkle and Scamper woke up suddenly. They didn’t 
know exactly what was wrong but something definitely was. Suddenly 
Scamper squeaked, “I know.” “I smell cat!” “Cat!”’ exclaimed Twinkle 
and sure enough just then a bright pair of eyes peered into the hole. 

Topsy was feeling very pleased. She had found them so now she 
could catch them. She had just begun to scratch at the cornshock. 

But what was that? It sounded like,—it was! A big dog was coming 
across the field. His WOOF-WOOF-WOOF sounded to Topsy like 
P’LL-CATCH-YOU. To Twinkle and Scamper it sounded like SAFE- 
AT-LAST. His ears flapped out as he ran all the way across the corn- 
field. 

Topsy turned and ran. There weren’t any trees to escape into so 
Topsy had to keep running and running. When the big dog finally 
tired and gave up his chase across the cornfield, Topsy was so ex- 
hausted she just lay down and mewed softly. 

Then she fell asleep just a little way from the cottage of an old lady 
who lived all alone. The old lady found her and gave her a bowl of 
milk. Topsy was so grateful and liked the kind old lady so much that 
she never went back to Farmer Brown’s again. The big dog, after his 
merry chase, went back to his home on the other side of the cornfield. 

Meanwhile Twinkle and Scamper had crawled out of the corn shock, 
and could see all that had happened. Then they ran back to Farmer 
Brown’s barn. There they live to this day. And sometimes when there 
isn’t very much grain spilled, Dolly and Grunty drop a little extra so 
the mice will be sure to have enough. Twinkle and Scamper are still so 


careful and quiet that to this very day Farmer Brown doesn’t mind that 
they are about. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GOOD WILLY KITTY-CAT 
Ruth E. Wahlstrom 


One day Big Willy Kitty-Cat went off towards the hill, 

And while he was walking, he met Sir Foxy Bill. 

“Where are you going to?” Bill asked with quite a grinning leer. 
“I’m going to catch a rat,” he said, “to bring to mother dear.” 


“A rat? They are too big,” said Billy on his way, 

But Willy only shook his head and then began to say, 

“Tll make my mother proud of me and catch a rat today, 
Then she will love me so much more and purr at me all day.” 


So, off then trotted Willy-Cat, off to get a rat. 

He thought he surely was a terrifically strong cat. 
Hush! Quiet! Shhhhh! Willy stopped on the spot. 
There sat Mrs. Rattykins in the middle of the lot! 


She sat very quietly, and she was not alone. 

There were four wee Rattykins a-sitting by her throne. 

She was telling them a story about “Belling the Cat.” 

They were sitting close beside her and so quietly they sat! 


“Cats are really smart, my dears,” she said as she was through, 
“Yet sometimes we find big ones, but there are very few. 

Yes, we should always be aware of these smart cats, I hear 

And then know them as I do. Come, it’s bed time now out here.” 


And Willy listened closely to what she had to say, 

He arched his back, ruffled his hair, and then he walked away. 
“T can’t catch Mrs. Rattykins, I really can’t,” he cried, 

“T must hurry home to mother and tell her what I spied.” 


His mother met him at the door, and he told her his story. 

She licked his face and smiled and said, “My dear, now don’t you 
worry, 

For you did the right thing, I’m very proud—Mew! 

Now, run, find Papa Kitty-Cat. He wants to play with you!” 
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Post word by teacher 


Teaching has techniques 

But most depends 

On you. 

And this I know,— 

Love of children’s literature, 
That bit of you, 

You tucked away as time went by 
Takes time to find. 


So I simply 
Pass on in turn 
Rapture caught 
By me, 
Built by teachers 
Illimitably. 

© 








“.... and my mother always had trouble with arithmetic.” 


Here is a comforting catch phrase which pupils often use to excuse their 
failures and in the hope that it relieves them of responsibility for their diff- 
culties, as if ability in arithmetic were entirely inherited. 


Regardless of what mother or dad did when they studied arithmetic, today 
most children do not need to fail at all—because there has been real progress 
in arithmetic teaching methods and in the quality of the materials available 
for the learner. A feeling of being successful is as important in arithmetic as 
in anything else. A pupil is successful when he understands what he is asked 
to do, and is given sufficient chances to learn at his own pace and according 
to his own ability. 


This is the philosophy behind MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for 
grades 1 to 8, by Morton, Gray, Springstun, and Schaaf. Throughout this 
series, the careful, sequential development of ideas and the realistic way in 
which these ideas are illustrated lead pupils to a sense of security and confi- 
dence in using arithmetic. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East Seventeenth Street @ New York 3, N.Y. 
Offices in Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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To Could or Not To Could? 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


oe he goes, the Scotsman persists in saying “I canna under- 
stand” and “I dinna ken.” The farther he travels from “auld 
Scotia,” the harder he bears down on these and five hundred other 
Scotticisms. He considers them “guid Scots,” and he would rightly 
resent any imputation that their use is a mark of ignorance or uncouth- 
ness. Have not the poems of Robbie Burns set for all time the seal of 
literary respectability on the language he spoke and wrote? 

The true Southerner can feel exactly the same about many of the 
characteristic words, pronunciations, and grammatical turns that he 
learned as he grew up and still uses every day. Though the South yet 
awaits its Robert Burns, the language spoken by its people is good 
native Southern and needs no apology. 

Southern speech is vivid, apt, alive, and original. These qualities 
are nowhere more strikingly shown than in the Southerner’s uses of the 
simple word “could.” Standard English usage cramps this word un- 
mercifully. The verb “can,” though of good Anglo-Saxon origin, has 
not even a future tense, to say nothing of its unsuitability for use in the 
conditional or subjunctive, Continually we are forced to resort to the 
awkward “be able to” —three words where one should really be enough. 
(By way of contrast, note the truly amazing variety of things a French- 
man can do with his corresponding verb powvoir. ) 

But the Southerner has overcome this handicap in a manner nothing 
short of masterful. My barber grew up on a farm in Middle Tennessee. 
He is an ardent baseball fan and pitched for the home-town team when 
he was a boy at high school. “I usta could throw a ball pretty good,” 
he assured me one day between strokes of the razor. As he said it, 
“usta could” was entirely right and appropriate. Had he said “I used 
to be able to,” it would have sounded stilted and awkward—in fact 
it sounds that way whoever says it. 


A mighty fisherman was describing the big one that got away. “I 
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shoulda could landed him ’f I’d only knowed to brought along the big 
landin’ net.” His hearers either nodded assent or shook their heads in 
astonishment; all were impressed, for he told the story well and with 
an admirable sense of style. 

A tobacco-farmer friend of mine is ambitious for his son—thinks 
he “might could” send him through medical school if the crop is good 
for the next two or three years. I approve of his plans and feel that, 
with fair luck, he “oughta could” make a doctor of his boy. Ill 
apologize for that “oughta” when I hear a Scotsman apologize for his 
“canna.” And something tells me that it will be a long, long time. 

These uses of “could” are merely examples of a perfectly natural 
linguistic development. The only thing in any way odd or bizarre 
about them is the fact that they have developed so slowly and over so 
restricted an area. Something like them is needed wherever English is 
spoken. It has long been recognized that healthy and vigorous growth 
of a language takes place mainly on the lips of the people who use it 
for the purposes of every-day living, whereas in the hands of the gram- 
marians and in classrooms it tends rather to petrify. That wise old 
Frenchman, Michel de Montaigne, showed a world of insight when he 
said, “I reject nothing which is current on the streets—for the man 
who would correct usage by grammar is a simpleton.” 
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Visiting Central’s 


First-Year ‘Teachers 


GERALD L. POOR 


Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


OR A NUMBER of years Central Michigan College of Education has 

been making it a policy to visit its graduates during their first year 
of teaching. In addition Seniors who are externing are visited if possi- 
ble. The results of the first-year teacher visiting program for 1952-53 
are presented here so that the extent of the program may be seen and 
the major features may be indicated. 

The visiting is done principally by members of the Department of 
Psychology and Education whose primary work is in teacher prepara- 
tion, though other college teachers from many departments do help 
with the program. This year 32 college teachers were involved in the 
visiting. Reports are written on first-year teachers, but not on the ex- 
terns. Funds for the visiting programs are furnished by the Division 
of Field Services. Without this support the whole venture would col- 
lapse. The visiting is done chiefly during the time when the externs are 
off-campus, this year from November 17 to the Christmas holidays. 
By this time the beginning teachers have had a chance to make a good 
start and the administration should know something of what they can do. 

The scope of the program is indicated from these figures showing 
how many people were visited this year. 


Limited Certificate tepchors......ccccccccccceseccccccdns 52 
(Including one special certificate) 


SI PUNE oie nes ccdvwsccavsccorvct¥eecebes 59 
Sovenidary Provtelemads sii. ak oe hace Ie ADEE 110 
221 


In addition there were 12 reports which are not included. One 
teacher had left teaching to join the Internal Revenue Department, an- 
other had gone to Hawaii, another had become an airline hostess, still 
another was expecting a baby. Two second year teachers were reported 
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on. Sickness had eliminated two more. The armed forces had beckoned 
another. One teacher had been at Central only one summer session, 
while another had had twenty-five years of experience. These teachers 
were those not included. The other one of the 12 had taken a library 
position in the School for the Deaf. 

If these persons were added to the 221 recorded, the college reached 
233 former students. Since only 240 were on the list for visiting the 
program actually reached 97.1 percent of the total group. In addition 
153 of 174 externs were seen in the field, a percentage of 89.2. This 
represents a very real effort on the part of the college to follow its 
graduates and future teachers, and to at least know what and how they 
are doing. 

The report sheets ask that the school administrators be asked to rate 
the performance of the teachers on one of three levels; poor, fair, or 
good. The table shows how the group fared on this appraisal of their 


work. 
Limited Elementary Secondary 








Certificates Provisional Provisional Total Per Cent 
Good 32 47 92 171 76.4 
Fair 10 6 12 28 12.6 
Poor 0 0 2 2 9 
No report 10 6 4 20 9.0 
52 59 110 221 99.9 


It seems clear that the general picture is good, that the Central 
graduates go out and do well. It is recognized that ratings are subjec- 
tive, but even so the reports indicate a pattern of success. The written 
statements by the college teachers who made the visits reinforce this 
impression. The reports amplify the ratings and explain them. In 23 
cases the top rating of good was supplemented by even more enthusias- 
tic statements. 

I Analysis of the reports of teachers holding the Limited Certificate. 

In this group there were 51 women and one man. One special cer- 
tificate teacher was also included here, the only case of this kind. It 
will be noted in the first table that 32 of these people were voted good, 
10 fair, and none voted poor. In 10 cases no report was available. It 
may be that county superintendents are more elusive than their city 
brethren. At least they have more room in which to operate. 
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It was found that 28 of these people were teaching in rural school 
situations, while 24 were in small towns. None was in a city. Only 
nine of them, however, were in rural schools with all the grades to take 
care of, while 24 of the 52 had but a single grade. There was one whose 
work was entirely in music, reporting “about one thousand” pupils to 
meet every week. Of the remaining 18 there were 9 who had two grades 
in their rooms, and 9 who had either three or four grades represented. 

There were wide variations in the number of names on the class roll. 
The smallest group numbered 12, the largest 42. The average was 27.8 
pupils per teacher. 

It was found that 12 of the 52 teachers in this group indicated that 
they had extra duties in connection with their positions. These were 
quite diverse and included the following: 


Helping in the school office Noon hour duty 
Campfire Girls Playground duty 
Mothers’ Club—2 Principal 

Hall duty—2 Teachers’ Club 
PTA Programs 


It is entirely possible that different college visitors might have 
received different responses on this question. It seems quite probable 
that most of these teachers have to help with programs, do hall duty, 
supervise the playground, or help at the noon hour, although this is not 
indicated on the reports. 

A few, seven in fact, comments about the training the college had 
given were received. One commented that two years is not long enough 
to train teachers. Another said that she had never faced a full day of 
teaching. The report card dilemma was pointed out, and so was the 
discipline problem. 

The college visitor was asked to indicate if the teacher needed any 
special help. It was felt that 14 needed help. It is a nice question as 
to just where it should come from. The college recognizes that it has a 
responsibility, which certainly is also shared by the local districts and 
the teachers involved. The list of suggested needs is offered here. 

Need help with discipline problems—6 
More materials to work with—2 
Reading techniques weak 

Group simply too large 
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Room untidy, disorganized 
Teacher discouraged, insecure 
Activity periods a problem 
Wanted supervision 


The list of indications of successful teaching found in the reports 
makes good reading. These reports are on file in the department office. 


II Analysis of reports of teachers holding the Elementary Provisional 
Certificate. 


In this group there were 12 men and 47 women, a total of 59 persons. 
Their ratings, previously shown, indicate a pattern of success, since 
47 of them were rated good and none was considered to be a poor 
teacher. 

One of the most striking things about this group is the fact that 30 of 
them were teaching in large city school systems Lansing, Battle 
Creek, Dearborn, Bay City. Only two were in rural schools, and 13 in 
small towns, with 14 doing their work in small cities. 

The average room enrollment, exclusive of the Kindergarten involved, 
was 30.2 children. The smallest room as to class size, was 23 pupils, 
the largest number 47. The teacher with 47 was in a class by herself 
since no other teacher had more than 38 pupils. 

There were 12 Kindergarten teachers in the group and the data 
indicates that they were all operating a two-section program. The 
largest daily membership was 76, the smallest 34, the average 60.2. Ex- 
cept for one teacher with 34, no other had fewer than 54 enrolled in 
the two sections. 

It is interesting to note that 49 of the teachers in this group had but 
a single grade to teach, the prevailing practice being not to ask them 
to face a split room. Of the remaining 10, one taught Art, two Physical 
Education, and there were no reports on two others. Thus only 5 teach- 
ers were reported as having more than one grade on their care. 

Only three of this group offered any comments about what the col- 
lege had done for them. One asked for more help with seat work; one 
suggested more externing, and the third commented that the training 
program is not very practical. 
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Extra duties had fallen upon 12 of this group of 59. These included: 


Acting principal Safety patrol—2 

Playground supervision Bus driver 

Curriculum committee Art in other grade rooms 

Athletics—3 Christmas program 
Cheerleaders 


It is felt that this is not a particularly heavy load of extra duties 
for these teachers. As with the previous group it is possible that the 
more routine duties with supervision of the building were not included 
in all of the reports received. 

Six of these teachers needed special help with their assignments. Two 
of them were given work for which they had not been trained, for ex- 
ample a music major in charge of a Kindergarten. Two were having 
some discipline troubles, one needed more materials and the other 
teacher was having a nervous time of it on the day visited. It is a 
good sign that only six of the 59 were reported as needing additional 
help, and again the reports make good reading. 


III Analysis of the reports of teachers holding the Secondary Provision- 
al Certificate. 


This was the largest group numbering 110, with 46 women and 64 
men. The performance level was also high as judged by the ratings, 
with 92 being considered good, 12 fair, and only 2 poor. There were 14 
who won especially high praise for their efforts. 

Most of the secondary candidates start out their teaching in small 
towns. At least it was found that 88 of this group were teaching in 
small town schools. Only 12 were in big city systems, while 20 were 
teaching in medium-sized cities. 

It is difficult to gauge class load for high school teachers. The num- 
ber of classes is not a fair approach, for often this is supplemented 
with study hall duty, or extracurricular responsibilities. These so- 
called extracurricular duties are very real duties, a fact which is often 
recognized by the school in terms of extra salary or adjustment of 
load. This is particularly true in the physical education program, and 
to a lesser degree with others. Student load is likewise not a satisfac- 
tory way to measure the teacher’s responsibilities. 

It was found that 41 of these teachers reported five classes a day 
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and 25 reported six. There were 12 who reported only four. At the 
other extreme there were three who reported seven classes a day, and 
three who reported eight. One was dealing with 10, a commerce teacher 
who taught typing all the time, no matter what other class was in 
progress. 

The number of classes a day does not always tell the story. Double 
periods may be involved. The length of the period may vary con- 
siderably, and in addition the number of preparations is a factor. It 
does seem clear the secondary teacher is going to keep busy. 

Reports were received on 82 people who seemed to be regular class- 
room teachers. These reports were not always precise in the figures 
given, round numbers having been frequently used. Only an approxi- 
mation, therefore, is possible here. It seems, however, that the evidence 
will come out about in the right general place, if averages mean any- 
thing. The daily student load here reported is 108. There were extreme 
variations in the range. There were 15 teachers who met 75 or fewer 
pupils per day, and 25 who met 150 or more. One teacher had a daily 
student load of 45, while two had over 200. One of these had 210 
pupils; three sections of Junior Business Training, two of Arithmetic 8, 
and one of Algebra. The other had 203 pupils in one section each of 
Geometry, Arithmetic 6, Arithmetic 8, Algebra, Science 8, Chemistry, 
History 7, and a study hall. In addition he was advisor for the year- 
book, the Camera Club, and had charge of Audio-visual aids. The re- 
port says, “he is quite happy in his position and appears to be getting 
along famously.” His superintendent feels that he will become a good 
teacher, a consumation devoutly to be wished. 

The number of students seen by special teachers reaches very large 
proportions. They are, however, smaller than the national debt. It is 
not uncommon for a music or art teacher to have to teach everyone 
in the elementary school and many high school pupils as well. They 
just estimate their load as “several hundred.” 

It is difficult also to estimate correctly the extracurricular load of 
these teachers. Probably the most striking fact is that 42 reported that 
they had no out of class duties at all. The list of extra duties is im- 
pressive in itself. 
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All sports were represented. Teachers were either in full charge or served as 
assistant coaches. There were 31 teachers involved in the athletic program. 


Class sponsor—12 Supervision of social events 


Future Homemakers of America—8 Girls Athletic Association 
Debate and Forensics—6 Music programs 

Directing plays—4 Future Teachers of America 
Yearbook—4 Bus driver 

Girls’ Basketball—3 Commerce Club 

Boy Scouts—3 Chorus 

Library—3 PTA 

Noon hour duty—3 Girl Scouts 

Hot lunch service—2 Camera Club 

Supervising cheerleaders—2 Audio-visual aids 

Selling tickets—2 Safety patrol 
Journalism—2 Student Council 

4H Club—2 Scoring basketball games 
Tumbling team— School exhibits 

School Radio programs Future Farmers of America 


Schools are busy places, with much work for all hands and budgets 
that are less flexible than desired. It is hard to curtail a program for 
students, either curricular or extracurricular. It does make a person 
think of the man who came in to his employer complaining that he had 
been promised steady work and had found that there was nothing to do 
every night between 3:00 a.m. and 5:00 a.m. except sleep. 

Twenty-four of the 110 teachers in this group made comments about 
the training which they had received at Central. These were varied 
in the extreme, reflecting the many different problems which they had 
encountered. A summary is presented here. Three suggested a larger 
externing period, two felt that they needed to have had more practice 
teaching, two suggested that the Education courses were too theoretical 
and two that practice teaching is too idealistic. The other 15 sugges- 
tions were not duplicated—help with the problems of opening school, 
experience with a projector, more help with materials, or with subject 
matter. One teacher suggested the need of a filing system; others 
wanted to know how to set up a laboratory, teach welding or business 
machines, or help with the problems of the Junior High School. In 
addition four reported troubles which came from assignment to classes 
for which they were not trained. 

Eleven of these first-year teachers needed help of one sort or another 
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according to the reports. The list of suggestions follows. It will again 
be noted that they are quite diverse. 


Help with discipline—2 

Better relations with the administration—2 

Needs too mature; weak on techniques and discipline. 
Should be relieved of one class. 

Has the problem of teaching and watching typing class. 
Work assigned is too much for one person. 
Overworked, highly nervous, without other interests. 
Needs resource materials. 

Better relations with other teachers. 


Reading the comments of the visitors is a pleasing experience because 
they indicate such a high degree of successful adjustment to teaching. 
Since the criticism of the teacher education programs have been listed 
and the reports of the visitors about the weaknesses of the beginning 
teachers have been given out, it seems only fair that a sampling should 
be made of the indications of success. After all, these represent the 
bulk of the evidence about Central’s former students. This list could 
be very long indeed, but for obvious reasons can be only partially 
presented. 


A superior teacher. It is a joy to see a young teacher so happy, adequate, 
and enthusiastic. 

She is doing an excellent job. 

The superintendent said, “Send us more like her.” 

Doing a good job in a quiet, patient, gentle way. 

The children seem to like her and work happily with her. 

She likes teaching and is doing very well. 

One of the happiest situations I have seen. 

She has done fine work. 

She is calm, stable, methodical. 


This list might be expanded indefinitely from the visiting reports. 
It doesn’t seem necessary to do so. There are many advantages of the 
Visiting program, and it seems that the effort should be made to con- 
tinue it in the future. 
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“Ultimate Truth” as a 
Practical Working Concept 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute | 


F™ SEVERAL CENTURIES many people have been aware of error in 
some of their ways and aware of falsities that have been woven 
into some of their beliefs and practices. When people on various oc- 
casions discover error and poor judgment in their modes of life, with 
the anxiety and disturbance that usually accompanies any sudden 
discovery in this direction, they are likely to seek a more stable basis 
for what they do and believe in the future. A search for “ultimate 
truth” or “eternal verities” might easily grow out of circumstances of 
the kind indicated, and testimony on the importance of a concept of 
“ultimate truth” in our culture appears in such expressions as “the 
rock of ages,” the “Gibraltar of the mind,” or “constant as the Northern 
Star.” 

With change and revision of beliefs and practices taking place rapidly 
and continuously in the modern world, some people have asked if there 
is any such thing as ultimate truth, or if this is merely a concept in- 
herited from a relatively static world, and if a search for such truth is 
somewhat like a search for the “fountain of youth” or like “chasing 
rainbows.” Questions of this kind take on added significance when we 
learn that old symbols of performance, such as those mentioned, no 
longer serve as “ultimate” points from which to measure constancy 
as they once did. Astronomy now seems to be developing a history of 
planets or even of planetary systems and constellations, and geology 
shows that mountains and Gibraltars are temporary as measured in 
geological time. Thus we discover fossils which show that sea bottoms 
once existed where there are now mountains, that sub-tropical coal- 
producing vegetation once grew in areas which are now cold, and that 
glaciers once reached far southward in the Northern Hemisphere. As 
time is considered in astronomy and geology, many aspects of our 
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culture and physical environment—which man in his early and limited 
conception of time regarded as permanent—must be looked upon as 
passing moments. 

Development of scope in man’s consciousness of change.—When man 
had no precise records—and depended on his personal observations 
and recollections, with no instruments to improve or extend his observa- 
tions or to record them accurately and in a relatively stable manner— 
his conception of time was necessarily vague and his conception of 
power or casuality was somewhat juvenile. This point is reflected in 
the efforts of sages in various cultures to account for the origin of 
creation of the world by some man-like deity—because man’s concep- 
tion of casuality largely grew out of the events that he could cause to 
take place. It was an easy step for restricted primitive mentality to 
conceive of big and mysterious events, which occurred but which he 
did not or could not cause, as being caused by some big and mysterious- 
ly powerful man. So the projections of deities in the images of men 
have been common in the history of man’s search for strength and truth. 


However, it certainly was within the capacity of primitive and pre- 
literate men to note that some types of change occur more regularly 
than others—i. e., the seasons with the obvious growing up and dying of 
many kinds of plants and insects, the effect which seasons commonly 
have on man’s own dress and housing, or even their effect on rivers 
and small lakes. No doubt primitive man also observed that numerous 
animals have shorter lives than man himself. Man’s curiosity and desire 
for new and additional answers urged him into new explorations of the 
world about him—long before this urge and its results were made 
epigrammatic in the form: “know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free.” 


As man gradually acquired leisure, from pressing needs to make a 
living or to protect himself from the elements, from other animal 
species, and from hostile people, he began to rehearse his recollections 
and to rearrange them. Part of the rearrangement, as different from 
the actual, might result from faulty memory in efforts at recall—fol- 
lowed perhaps by an intentional “what if” approach—“what if it had 
been” so and so, rather than what it actually was. Difference in the 
ways in which different individuals may recall a particular event might 
stimulate growth of the idea in each person that there could be various 
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events “almost like” the one that he claimed to be reporting. 


With growing leisure to reflect, man could begin to think of events 
in terms of their relative frequency of occurrence—or to think of 
conditions in terms of their relative stability. Conditions or surround- 
ings which changed frequently were recognized as transient—“even as 
the shifting sands of the seashore.” Those which were stable enough 
to remain unchanged for a period longer than man’s span of memory— 
“back so far that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
became man’s constants—much as the hills back from the Nile River 


became the bench marks from which to resurvey the valley after its 
floods. 


As man began to make records that endured from one generation to 
another, the younger generation was less dependent on the memory 
and gossip of the older generation—but could check the reports which 
members of this “older generation” had made several years earlier 
when they were young and perhaps more alert. When reports endure 
for several generations it is not difficult for man to arrive at the con- 
clusion that either the observations of his forebearers were inaccurate or 
that some conditions which seem constant when viewed through an in- 
dividual lifetime are seen to change when viewed over a span of 
several succeeding lifetimes. What actually happens seems to be that 
both of these categories are used, both error and change, in efforts 
to explain differences between the earlier reports and later observa- 
tions. However, when man observes that conditions which once seemed 
constant are with greater time perspective seem to change, those con- 
ditions can no longer be regarded as constants. They become recognized 
as changeable—although they change more slowly than some other 
conditions. 


Emergence of the idea that “truth” is relative-——Many of man’s con- 
ceptions of the universe, what he accepted as truth in regard to it, have 
undergone change since the days of our primitive ancestors. This situ- 
ation has induced some writers to maintain that truth as a functional 
concept is relative. That is, “truth” is man’s label for what seems to 
him to be stable and unchanging. If the change is according to a rule, 
then it is the rule that is stable or that embodies the statement of truth. 
These rules have sometimes been called natural laws: laws of gravita- 
tion, law of supply and demand, laws of learning, all-or-none law in 
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neuro-muscular response. Laws of this kind obviously differ from man- 
made laws in a populous industrial society—such as the laws which 
regulate traffic, marriage, school attendance, or quarantine. 

Since the rise of experimental science and mechanical invention, man 
in Western civilization has found it necessary to revise many of his 
earlier conclusions about the nature of the physical world—that is, to 
remove many statements from the category which he regards as truth. 
In some cases he replaces an old statement with a new one—which is 
accepted as truth until it is in turn replaced. The continuous and in- 
creasingly speeded-up replacement of previously accepted truths has 
led some writers to conclude that truth as man’s label for stable knowl- 
edge or understanding is relative—that is, relative to how much knowl- 
edge mankind accumulates and how carefully and insightfully he ana- 
lyzes and reflects upon that knowledge. 


It is only in recent decades that research in psychology, sociology, 
education, and economics, have made substantial revision necessary in 
some of the earlier “truths” of these fields. The development of ob- 
jective information in such fields has been retarded because of social 
prejudice, difficulties in establishing “controlled conditions” or their 
experimental equivalents, and other problems concerning the subject 
matter of study. In the field of religion these problems and difficulties 
have been greater than in any of the foregoing fields—with a cor- 
responding reduction in amount of objective information developed. 

When geological research shows that the earth’s crust is much older 
than was thought by our cultural ancestors who formulated some of the 
conceptions of truth or of “ultimate truth” that continue embodied in 
present-day culture, and when astronomical research shows that the 
earth is a minor satellite in a solar system which is itself on the outer 
fringe of a local galaxy called the Milky Way—with workers in this 
field speaking in terms of millions of light years and referring to the 
birth and death of plants, many of our conceptions of “ultimate truths” 
and of constants seem to need revision. Situations such as that described 
stimulate men to ask what practical value, if any, there is in the concept 
of “ultimate truth.” 

The concept of progress, and the idea that truth is relative-—During 
the past three centuries the Western World has been increasingly in- 
fluenced by the idea of progress, and this has been especially true of 
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the United States during the last few decades. In certain important 
respects the concept of progress is similar in origin to the idea that 
truth is relative. As long as the change in man’s environment from 
generation to generation was imperceptible, and as long as he had no 
dependable records to extend his perspective over several generations, 
he could not see any long-run change—either for better or for worse. It 
has been a process of rather gradual change by which mankind has 
moved from the condition described to conditions such as those prevail- 
ing in a country like the United States at the present time. 


There are many people living in this country now who have seen great 
technological, social, health, and educational changes within the time 
of their own lives—changes in directions which most people would 
regard as improvements or as progress, so far as the lot of common 
people is concerned. If a person can see marked improvements within 
his own past years of observation, it is fairly easy to conclude that 
comparable improvements could be made in a similar span of years in 
the future. In fact, a good many people in the United States and else- 
where think that as much improvement or progress can be made in the 
next few decades as has been made in the last few centuries. Out of 
this conception of progress and its possibilities grow five-year plans—as 
well as other concepts and programs of planning, both social and 
individual. 

But much of this progress has been made through uprooting numerous 
earlier conceptions of truth—regarding the nature of the physical world 
and of man. And in some spheres the rate of change and “improvement” 
is so great that we hardly get one “truth” stated before it is modified 
by some new discovery and needs to be restated. When the “truth” 
which present-day man and his forebearers have known appears to be 
in continuous transition, it is difficult for men to adhere to a concept 
of ultimate or stable truth—except perhaps as a fantasy, dream, or 


bit of folklore. 


Present-day value in the concept “ultimate truth.”—There may be 
value in a concept or perhaps a goal as a mental stablizer, even though 
there is no possibility that man will ever arrive at the goal as con- 
ceived. Most of the world’s major religions embody idealisms which 
seem to have had and in part still have this stablizing influence— 
whether the ideal that acts as the instrument of stability or control 
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is based on some promised reward or rests on some other basis. 
Throughout man’s history there seems to have been considerable frus- 
tration, anxiety, fear, and tenacious defense of vested interest in estab- 
lished beliefs and practices each time that new knowledge has come 
into man’s grasp and forced a revision of earlier “truths.” It seems 
reasonable to suppose that similar manifestations will appear in the 
future—although as man becomes more accustomed to having his 
beliefs and prejudices jolted around he should develop a kind of 
shock-resistant psychology. This psychology is sometimes referred to 
by curriculum makers as “capacity for adjustment.” In America much 
is now said and considerable is done in trying to educate the coming 
generation so they have a greater capacity for social and intellectual 
adjustment than their predecessors, and so they can face rapid change 
with perseverance and stability. 


As people develop greater capacity for adjustment to change and 
come to feel stable and secure under conditions of rapid change, they 
have less need than formerly to rely on artificial stablizers which seem 
to have little or no objective basis—such as some of the concepts and 
idealisms of the past, as suggested early in the foregoing paragraph. 
Hence the concept of “ultimate truth,” as a stablizer while mankind 
is becoming accustomed to the idea of continuous shift and change 
in what he accepts as true, should become of decreasing importance. 
Whether the concept seems to occupy a niche in the “logical” build-up of 
a theory that is pushed to the point of fantasy, is of little long-range 
practical importance. Perhaps it is similar to the value which the mathe- 
matics of infinity has for the layman. 


Assumptions underlying the concept of “ultimate truth” in future 
cultural outlook.—To assume that there is such a thing as “ultimate 
truth,” appears to assume that some day each person in the world will 
have acquired all the knowledge that could exist. Although this as- 
sumption may not be recognized as such, it seems to be a partner of the 
concept of “ultimate truth” because of the way in which imagination 
functions in the development, testing, and use of knowledge. 

Imagination, as the reorganization of knowledge or experience into 
new patterns—with suggestions or hypotheses as likely accompani- 
ments, obviously depends on one’s brain and nervous system having 
retained the impressions which constitute or symbolize the knowledge. 
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Anything that is not retained is not available to enter into a reorganiza- 
tion. For a person to retain knowledge, he must have acquired it. To 
assume that anybody in the future, not everybody but anybody, will 
acquire all the knowledge that will exist in the world is ridiculous. The 
rate at which knowledge has been accumulating in the world during 
the past century, and the rate at which people have come in contact with 
pools of knowledge which they have but recently come to know exist 
in culturally remote lands, are such that even the most naively ambitious 
do not entertain any idea of mastering it all. 


It follows that the knowledge which different people have will vary 
greatly from one person to another. There are three major reasons 
for thinking that the variation will increase in the future. In the first 
place the increase in population taking place over the world means that 
in the future there will be more people to act as custodians of the 
world’s knowledge. Each person will probably have in his head some of 
the same items of knowledge and indeed some different items from those 
possessed by each other person. Hence there will be more heads, or more 
nervous systems, in which some degree of reorganization of knowledge 
through imagination can take place. Chance seems to play some role 
in determining which specific items of knowledge or information be- 
come associated during the process of imagination—perhaps along with 
such other factors as freedom from emotional tension and hence op- 
portunity for impressions from previous experience to rise into consci- 
ousness, areas of associative effort which have recently been active, 
etc. Chance could hardly be-expected so to operate that a multiplicity 
of items of knowledge in the heads of millions of different persons 
would be associated in such a way as to produce the same patterns or 
outcomes—on any extensive scale. Hence any new ideas which the 
imagination of the toiling masses might contribute to the total accumu- 
lation would vary from one person to another. 


A second factor, which would increase the variation among persons in 
knowledge gained, is the probable increase in existing knowledge 
through research and discovery—not on the part of the masses as we 
know them today, but on the part of persons whose main jobs in society 
are to increase knowledge and modify practice through research and 
experimentation. The rate of increase in knowledge through this avenue 
seems likely to become greater in the decades ahead. A third factor 
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relates to education effort. If the human race as a whole gets more 
education, as seems probable, the average person will acquire more 
knowledge than the average person has today. 

The three foregoing factors, which seem likely in the future to in- 
crease the extent to which the particular items of knowledge possessed 
by one person will vary from those possessed by another, will all con- 
tribute to increasing the range in variation of human imagination. Vari- 
ation in imagination means that different explanations or theories are 
offered for conditions or events—that is, different statements of what 
constitutes truth, and different directions in which former “truth” is 
revised. When the process of restatement and of revision in diverse 
directions is speeded up as seems likely, the prospect of mankind ar- 
riving at any significant body of truth that will hold intact for even as 
much as a hundred thousand years seems a prospect of little practical 
concern—and a hundred thousand years must be regarded as far short 
of “ultimate.” 


“Ultimate truth” versus “man’s statement of truth.”—It may be 
objected that the discussion in foregoing pages has actually related to 
“truth as man has seen it” but not to “real truth”—and that man is 
notorious for errors in his views. However the concept of “real truth” 
or “ultimate truth” is a man-made concept the same as the concept of 
“truth as man sees it”—and is subject to the same errors of perspec- 
tive and insight. ““Truth as man sees it” is the only kind of truth that 
man ever will know—although fantasies of various kinds might per- 
haps become off-shoots from this base of reality. Man now is certainly 
no less well qualified through experience and insight to state truth or 
to discern the nature of truth than were his cultural ancestors—and if 
the concept of progress is defensible, there is no reason for thinking 
that man in the future will be any less well qualified for this task than 
present-day man. 


Social and educational implications of shifting from the concept of 
“ultimate truth.”—During the past century the social and educational 
system of the United States has changed more than the corresponding 
systems of most countries which are cultural descendants of early 
Western Europe. Among these changes has been change in the con- 
ception of the good life and in the aims of education. The fixed cur- 
riculum, with its accompanying rationalization and apologetic—formal 
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discipline, has been modified substantially. Greater emphasis is placed 
on developing tolerance for differences among people—in color, re- 
ligion, customs, and ideals, and on facility for adjustment to change 
in the social and material worlds. Some progress has been made in 


developing tolerance and adjustment regarding change in the ideational 
world. 


However obstacles continue to be encountered in several respects. 
One obstacle is the low evaluation placed on a study of cultural anthro- 
pology, social philosophy, and history in the preparation of teachers and 
school administrators, as a means of helping them to develop perspec- 
tive regarding the nature and directions of material and ideational 
development in our civilization. Another obstacle concerns renewal 
and “rejuvenation” of the educational and cultural backgrounds of 
teachers and administrators—in an effort to keep them up to date 
regarding the factual aspects of development and change, and in an 
effort to stimulate their interest and participation in the developmental 
aspects of the American educational enterprise. Another obstacle con- 
cerns “eternal verities” in the minds of some parents and apparently 
some teachers—to the effect that school objectives and practices should 
be the same now as “when they went to school.” That is, there should 
or could be no modification of the “best ways” or the “true ways” which 
they learned from a quarter to a half century ago. Much the same 
applies to a substantial number of college professors. 


At the rate of cultural change speeds up, and the length of human life 
is extended—among professional workers as well as others, the con- 
tributions of father time become increasingly inadequate as a means 
of continuous rejuvenation and revitalization of the teachers and others 
who shape our educational institutions and practices. Father time 
needs help. More thought needs to be given to the development of ap- 
propriate long-range attitudes and outlooks in beginners and to ways of 
revitalizing and perhaps re-sorting those in service. This applies to 
teachers, administrators, college professors, board members, and others 
who mould and direct our basic institutions of learning. 
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Vertical Interaction in the 


Pre-School 


GRACE K. PRATT 
Ethical Culture School 
New York City 


I. The Problem. 


In our deep concern for each individual’s best growth and develop- 
ment, we, in the pre-school, consider age and maturity, and watch over 
the stages of social growth. We strive to help Mary and Pete become 
integrated within the classroom group. We guide adjustment to room, 
teacher and group as a whole, and watch over social contacts as they 
mature from two and three year old solitary and parallel play to suc- 
cessful give and take relationships with one or two other children, and 
then on to the four year old type of satisfying play and work with four, 
five, six, or more, others. We seek to establish positive horizontal 
interaction. Horizontal interaction refers to interaction with one’s 
peers. 

The term vertical interaction is used to define those experiences which 
cut through age level groupings. It seems just as important, after the 
children have achieved some secure and satisfying horizontal relation- 
ships. 

Little children gain their conceptions of reality in large part as they 
are experientially reconditioned. The initial pre-school environment is 
set up and controlled by the teacher, but the children quickly become 
able to help plan for their own class room surroundings in terms of 
their recognized needs and interests. Even little children can decide 
upon and carry out their ideas together, with a guiding, rather than a 
dominating, teacher. 

Most pre-school situations have not utilized their opportunities for 
vertical interaction. The social reality of each school is its class groups. 
A group-centered culture, and a class room centered school, must pro- 
vide opportunity for satisfying vertical contacts in order to function 
fully. Is it possible to utilize vertical interaction as the means for re- 
constructing social reality in the pre-school? 
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II. The Philosophy Back of It. 


Granting that we may differ on sources and definitions of what is to 
be realized, most pre-school educators would agree that the child should 
realize himself in ways satisfying to himself and society. Many of us 
would emphasize “social” in order to de-individualize self-realization, 
and to heighten the importance of the social context within which we all 
live. Such realization is experimentally achieved in terms of our 
natural-social culture. 

With social-self-realization as an objective, the educator needs to main- 
tain a future centered goal structure. The aim of maximum social self- 
realization for all, lends length as well as breadth to our struggles. 
Means focussed toward ends which push beyond gradual change to 
encompass reconstructed, yet thoroughly realizable, designs of what we 
want, achieve a strength and conciseness they never acquire when mill- 
ing around in their own immediacies. 

The social implications of what has been said grow out of the con- 
viction that we are part and parcel of a group-centered culture. This 
faces us right in our pre-school class rooms, too. The following experi- 
ment may be termed a practical application of Reconstructionism.* 


III. A Brief Preview of the Experiment. 


The writer believes that horizontal interaction is of tremendous im- 
portance, but that vertical interaction should be of as great concern to 
the teacher in the pre-school situation. She has been interested in the 
possibilities for vertical interaction on the four year level. She has tried 
out and recorded planned experiences for two years. Those of the 
second year were based on a number of experiences in intergroup partici- 
pation which had been planned, carried out, and recorded during the 
preceding year. 

The problem the first year was to ascertain whether experiences in 
vertical interaction are valuable in terms of four year old social self- 
realization, and to establish techniques for carrying out such experi- 
ences. Although vertical interaction has individual implications, it is 
focussed on the values of group interaction. Groups experiencing, 
planning and working out more satisfactory social relationships with 
each other. As a result of the first year’s findings, it was concluded 





* The philosophy of education initially formulated by Theodore Brameld 
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that experiences in vertical interaction are of definite value for four 
year olds after they become integrated in their own group situation. 
They can acquire a positive experimental concept of a social reality com- 
posed of more than one group. 

During the second year, the experiment concentrated on one third 
grade class, because it had been found that third graders are not old 
enough to be looked upon as young adults by four year olds in the way 
fifth graders are. Due to greater maturity than first graders, for ex- 
ample, third graders can manage more for themselves and do not so 
easily succumb to younger behavior pattern levels. Although other ex- 
periences were participated in by the children, the emphasis in planning 
was placed here. The pre-kindergarten teacher compiled and kept notes 
made by both teachers* and the third grade apprentice. All three adults 
cooperated wholeheartedly in conferences, in collecting notes, and in 
the spirit of the undertaking. 

The aims were to further the social self-realization of the children in 
terms of the well-rounded harmoniously integrated growth and develop- 
ment desired for four year olds, and to incorporate vertically interactive 
experiences as they have been, and are being, created. The problem was 
to find out what values may be derived in terms of the social self- 
realization of the four year olds in the pre-kindergarten from vertical 
interaction with the third grade eight year olds, and to see whether they 
can assimilate intergroup experiences and fruitfully extend their under- 
standing of social reality. Can we indeed, reconstruct our usual in- 
terpretation of it? It is hard to measure such values because most 
worthwhile results in human relations are incorporated in ever growing 


and widening attitudes. These manifest themselves in total situational 
responses. 


Certain possible disvalues were taken into account. Briefly, these in- 
cluded: the possibility that vertical interaction might lead to overstimula- 
tion; insecurity of other sorts might manifest itself; the third grade 
might not accept the pre-kindergarten children; the third grade might 
treat the pre-kindergarten as babies and perhaps behave toward them in 
ways conducive to an unhealthy rapport. In spite of possible dangers, 
the program of vertical interaction with the third grade was started. 





° oe third grade teacher was Mrs. Ernestine Resnick. The author was the pre-kindergarten 
teacher. 
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The previous year’s conclusions concerning some of the actual means 
of procedure were utilized as valuable data. These conclusions were 
drawn from experiences with various age levels. Briefly, they included 
the following facts: planned experiences have value (or disvalue) 
where as incidental experiences are likely to have no positive (or 
negative) outcomes; the use of specific planned situations involving 
objects or materials make for smooth adjustment; objective elements on 
which to focus attention are necessary. Vertical interaction is best 
fostered with small groups. Two children visiting make for less over- 
stimulation and more awareness of individuals. Small children need 
differentiated personalities to which to relate themselves. Trying to 
keep all of these factors in mind, we started the experiment. 


IV. The Experiment. 


With maximum social self-realization for everyone in the group as 
our aim, we sought to bring this future-centered goal into focus in terms 
of pre-kindergarten possibilities. Formulation of our design was based 
on needs of the group, and was open to change and re-evaluation when 
further evidence warranted. The children and teacher worked together 
in formulating ends and means. Agreements reached by the group, 
in which the children communicated with increasing clarity, frequently 
pointed toward necessary reformulations and clarifications. Could we 
reconstruct social reality in the pre-school? 

The groundwork was achievement of a satisfactory level of horizontal 
interaction. This was reached late in the fall. Comprehension by the 
pre-kindergarten of sharing, abiding by decision — for at least short 
periods — and the ability to understand that one would get a turn soon, 
if not immediately, was necessary. This last, probably required the 
greatest maturity on the part of the four year olds. The physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional factors were important elements, though in a 
more peripheral sense, in terms of these particular experiences. 

The various experiences were carried out as the result of the group 
planning of the children with their teacher. The third grade did a great 
deal of this, and the pre-kindergarten in terms of their age level, worked 
out plans well. They expressed their interests with increasing clarity. 
The teacher was able to help them follow out more of their own ideas 
as the year went on. The attempt was made to keep the situation free 
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from as many restrictions as possible and to prevent any feeling of 
pressure. The ideas of individuals were seized upon, and presented 
to the whole group. Small obstacles were frequently overcome by 
the children, and group agreement was established. The level of verbal 
communication during the discussions concerning these experiences 
was very high. 

This particular third grade was chosen partly because it contained 
the siblings of two pre-kindergarten children. The relationship between 
the siblings was good, and all four children were close friends. The 
nucleus of outside of school experience was thus utilized and the four 
parents involved were interested and contributed information. 

Late in the fall the pre-kindergarten made two visits to the third 
grade. Thus all of the children became acquainted with the room at 
once. The first time they saw the pet animals, and the second time the 
two classes sang together. Enough songs were known in common for 
the two groups to sing together. A pre-kindergarten child led everyone in 
Home On the Range on one occasion. It was thought that this increased 
four year old prestige in eight year old eyes! The third grade pets 
were compared to the pre-kindergarten pets. 

After this visit, the pre-kindergarten talk about the third grade chil- 
dren and their room. They recall the names of all the children they 
could. The teacher added several. The use of names was emphasized 
because it gave the four year olds an aid in communicating with the 
third grade, and with each other in recalling visits. 

The pre-kindergarten siblings visited their brother and sister for 
lunch and to see the classroom. A third grader made paper airplanes for 
all the pre-kindergarten children. This laid some general experimental 
foundation in positive acquaintance with another group. 


After some preliminary testing, two types of experiences were chosen 
because they appeared to afford the most satisfactory situations for 
participation between the two groups. These were luncheon visits made 
by two children and visits made by the entire classes involved. Notes 
were kept about these visits. A summary of the plan usually carried 
out, with a few variations, follows. 

The luncheon interchanges usually lasted about one hour. Two third 
grade children came to the pre-kindergarten before lunch. They were 
shown about the room by the four year olds and frequently heard a 
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story. Several times there was singing together. At lunch time, they 
were taken to the table by two to four pre-kindergarteners (Two to four 
because usually the pre-kindergarten children wanted to sit one on either 
side). Conversation was sometimes generated by the teacher, but as 
time went on, it usually started spontaneously. The pre-kindergarten 
child next to the visitor asked if dessert were wanted, and what size 
portion. He, or she, then served the visitor. After lunch the third grade 
children were shown possible after-lunch pre-rest activities by the pre- 
kindergarten children. One was usually chosen quickly, or started upon, 
as a result of the four year old’s suggestion. Several pre-kindergarten 
children escorted the third grade children to the elevator. This was the 
general pattern. There were variations of course, such as the time the 
third graders brought down their guinea pigs and the day Charles 
played the piano for the pre-kindergarten. The third grade children 
frequently made pictures for the pre-kindergarten children. 

The pre-kindergarten children had discussed these visits. With the 
teacher, they had planned where the visitors would sit. Volunteers 
were decided upon to take the children to the table. At first this was 
easily decided, but after a few visits everyone wanted to do it, and 
turns had to be taken. The names of the visitors were stressed, because 
it was thought that this would aid communication. Suggestions about 
what to show the third graders and what could be done with them after 
lunch were evaluated. This, frequently necessitated much thought on 
the part of the four year olds. For example, the suggestion that the 
visitors be allowed to use the jungle gym brought up a problem. “We 
don’t use the jungle gym after lunch, because it isn’t good for our 
tummies.” This was countered with, “but, Billy wants to climb on it. 
Last time they asked me to climb on it after lunch.” Discussion about 
this problem concluded with the group agreeing that they would ask 
the third graders not to climb on the jungle gym after lunch, but “we can 
let them come back and do it this afternoon.” This agreement was acted 
upon by the children. 


All the children who wanted to go to the third grade for luncheon had 
the opportunity to do so. Some had more than one turn. A few chose not 
to go. When two pre-kindergarten children went to the third grade for 


lunch, the time spent was about one hour, also, and the procedure 
was similar. 
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Individuals were carefully considered in this interchange. A shy 
pre-kindergarten child was sometimes placed near a third grader, and 
the situation guided by the teacher to encourage participation by such a 
child. Although the pre-kindergarten group decided together who was 
to go to visit, the teacher sometimes pointed the decision toward one 
child for certain reasons. A child who needed something “special,” for 
example, discovered that she had the same kind of shoes as a third 
grader. A visit escorted by the third grader was very successful. 

These exchanges took place Thursdays and Fridays most often, be- 
cause this continuity made for more friendliness and ease in the 
situation. 

It was concluded that after the one or two group to group visits for 
general familiarity, mentioned above, the two by two interchanges pro- 
vided a definiteness of contact which led to real participation and were 
thus of greater social value. At the end of the year group to group visits 
were more worthwhile when the children knew each other better. These 
twenty to forty five minute visits were usually centered around a new 
pet, mid morning snack, home made cookies, new equipment etc. 


The quality and quantity of vertical interaction increased during the 
year. At first there was little spontaneous conversation, but much observ- 
ing by the children. Participation is not necessarily verbalization. An 
interactive attitude was evidenced by comments made by the children 
usually after each participation. Less direction and suggestion by the 
teachers was necessary as time went on. The visits by twos, were the 
chief factor in breaking up the two classes into interactive groups when 
the children were together. Sociograms were made by the teacher to 
record some of the actual interaction. 

There were specific values derived by individual pre-kindergarten 
children. A few examples must suffice. “Only” children made success- 
ful participatory relations with older children. As Ken remarked to 
Don one day, “Your brother knew me.” The “older” child gained by 
a relationship as the “younger” for a change. A “much younger” child 
established good rapport. A four year old of tiny stature experienced 
great satisfaction the day she helped a tall third graded put the pieces in 
a puzzle. The ability to go somewhere with an almost strange child 
meant maturity. 


On the group level, the value was especially apparent in the interested 
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respectful way in which each class referred to the other. Vertical inter- 
action did result and this group of four year old children gained the 
ability to participate in certain ways with other children. It was a 
definite step toward social self-realization. To realize one’s self, one 
must be able eventually to interact with all age groups satisfactorily 
because they are part of surrounding reality. The very type of conversa- 
tion about the third grade showed that a start had been made in vertical 
human relations. The adjustment and participation was not necessarily 
verbal. Sitting near and looking at each other while eating or drawing 
had positive meaning. Ease of adjustment to older children, where in 
one maintains his own personality, was furthered. The fours were 
looked upon as needing small chairs, small pieces of meat etc., but they 
were not treated as babies. They were respected which in turn gave 
them security in their relationships with the third grade. 


Their horizons expanded to include the third grade in much of their 
thinking, planning and discussion. Their social environment in school 
pushed beyond their own age level. The situation was more like a large 
family with children of more than one age. They were learning to 
realize themselves by belonging to a larger context through controlled 
experiences in vertical interaction. Their concept of the environment 
was becoming reconstructed and was becoming more socially real. 

The freedom with which the children move about together indicated 
that a planned situation in which all take a part in the planning carries 
many of its own controls in the actual fulfilling of what has been 
decided upon. The after visit discussions helped clarify things to the 
four year olds. Here, exchanging and pooling ideas was a valuable 
experience which tended to give continuity to the whole series of ex- 
periences. The actual communication often led to the decisions for the 
next visit. The children and the teacher reached agreements together 
on what was to be done. 


Physically and intellectually, there was worthwhile stimulation given 
by the third grade to the pre-kindergarten. This was an experimental 
adaptation to a new level for the pre-kindergarten which was within the 
possibility range for them, and not so far ahead that it led to frustra- 
tion or domination by the older children. New uses of the jungle gym, 
for example, were learned. It was not just imitation, but rather, added 
possibilities with which to reach satisfaction. It is important to note 
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that there was not just a “taking,” because the pre-kindergarten did 
some “giving,” too. Examples would be putting together the puzzles, 
showing what the magnet “can do,” and showing the pets. There was 
thought and problem solving going on in terms of a social situation. 

Socially, there was some imitation, but it was utilized thoughtfully 
and was not just copying. The actual relatedness experienced was a 
positive value. 

It was found that numerous common interests formed a meeting 
ground. These interests included pets, singing, some stories, eating and 
actual equipment such as blocks, drawing materials and the jungle gym. 
The possible disvalues mentioned earlier did not materialize. 

The findings of last year were corroborated. The definite use of small 
transportable pets was found to be an additional means to bring about 
interaction. Pets and inanimate objects of interest are good initial 
focal points, and the accompanying individuals, although at first sec- 
ondary in importance, become more primary. The positive association 
places them favorably in the situation, and the interaction between in- 
dividuals and groups continues well from there. These conclusions are 
specific and add to the more general data collected the first year. Group 
agreement as a result of experiences, articulated communication and 
planned action upon what was agreed upon, developed to a mature 
level for four year olds. 

This experiment was presented briefly to the parents at a meeting. 
They approved our experiment in reconstructing social reality through 
vertical interaction. 


V. A Look Ahead. 


In the future there should be more planning with representatives from 
both groups. This must be done cautiously as far as the four year olds 
are concerned so that they are not placed in a position of superficial 
acquiescence. The teachers of the classes—if time will only permit— 
could profitably spend more time with the children of the opposite 
group. 

More data would help. Sociograms and the notes of a recorder 
and/or observer would be of great benefit. The teacher is usually so 
concerned with the children that she can not take time to gain much 
of an overall impartial view. More evaluating by the children them- 
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selves as part of the group will help the whole process and those in- 
volved. The parents can become more of a part of this program. For 
everything mentioned, more time should be set aside. 

During this particular year, the pre-kindergarten became an inte- 
grated unit much earlier than four year old groups are likely to do. 
Another year it might be necessary to proceed more slowly at the 
start. At this time, it seems wise to use one other class as a focus because 
it makes for definite positive relationships. Other groups may be util- 
ized occasionally. This is a basis from which to continue in working 
out better inter-relationships between all age levels, so that inter-class 
relationships develop to overcome class level stratification. These school 
experiences form a microcosm of socially real vertical interaction which 
can be applied within the larger whole of society. 


The above description is but one illustration of the kind of vertical 
interaction necessary to reconstruct the social reality with which we 
surround our school children, and from which they derive their early 
concepts. Stratified class level separation as total school day living 
belongs to the past. Our culture must plan for its future. In order to 
build positive designs and worthwhile means of achieving them, it must 
foster a reconstructed social reality in the classrooms from which its 
future citizen planners come. If we are careful to establish successful 
horizontal interaction first, we find four year olds ready for a recon- 
structed pattern of school living and we are able to guide them into 
experiences in vertical interaction through which we gradually elicit 
positive intergroup participation. A few of the values of one such ex- 
perience in reconstructing social reality have been indicated, along 
with successful procedures. For creative participation, groups must 
really know each other on a give and take level which they help design 
together to further the social self-realization of each. 
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Is Yours a Modern 
School? 


See Our Macmillan Books that cover every phase of 
an up-to-date school 


Reaorganizing The High School 
Curriculum revised edition 

























by Harold Alberty 


Designed to be of practical aid to teachers and administrators, this 
book offers a clearcut philosophy of high-school education, the 
problems of the high-school curriculum, and steps to be taken for 
the solution of these problems. The beginning chapters lay the foun- 
dation for curriculum reorganization and discuss the ideals of de- 
mocracy, the nature of the learner, the learning process, and the 
needs, problems, and interests of the adolescent. The author then 
examines trends in curriculum design and presents a clear picture of 
what this design should be. The next chapters examine the newer 
trends in classroom teaching and learning. The extensive experi- 
mentation over a period of half a century is examined and inter- 
preted in the light of the new emphasis on group dynamics and par- 
ticipation. The latter chapters of the book are devoted to the problem 
of developing resource materials and setting up in-service programs, 
and the book concludes with a selected list of audio-visual materials 
keyed to the various chapters. 


Ready this month. 
Briggs-Justman — Improving Instruction Through Super- 
vision 1952 | m $5.00 


A realistic, forward-looking appronch ¢ to supervision in elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Ward Reeder—Introduction to Public-School Relations, 
r/e 1953 | $3.75 


Discusses ways and means of heanien the community informed con- 
cerning the purposes, accomplishments, conditions, and needs of 


schools. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


NOVEMBER, 1953 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 


Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Ann Thomson. 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, Roosevelt Basler, Harold 
Benjamin, Frances R. Bottum, John E. Brewton, Burton Byers, Claude Chadwick, 
Arthur H. Cook, Kenneth S. Cooper, Thomas W. Cowan, A. L. Crabb, Robert A. 
Davis, R. T. DeWitt, Banton S. Doak, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, Ruth 
Gillespie, William J. Griffin, John Groebli, Clara Haddox, C. L. Hall, Henry Harap, 
Nicholas Hobbs, A. M. Holladay, James L. Hymes, John R. LeFevre, John Louns- 
bury, Eugenia Moseley, Margaret E. Newhall, Jewell A. Phelps, Felix C. Robb, 
Anna Loe Russell, Jesse M. Shaver, J. E. Spilman, Jullian C. Stanley, Jr., Lawrence 
H. Stewart, Thomas F. Stovall, William Van Til, James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, 
J. R. Whitaker, Theodore Woodward, Frank Lynwood Wren, T. P. Yeatman. 


Children’s Literature 


Acker, HELEN. The School Train. 
Abelard Press, 1953. 118p. $2.00. 


An authentic story of life in the Canadian 
wilderness, and of the traveling schoolroom. 
Readers 3 to 12. 


ANDERSEN, Hans CurisTian. Fairy 
Tales and Stories. Macmillan Co., 
1953. 286p. $2.50. 


Beautifully illustrated by George and 

ris Hauman is this collection of fifteen 
of the most famous stories by fhe world’s 
best story-teller. Good, easy to read type 
and sturdy binding add to the value of this 
volume for readers 7 to 12. 


ANDERSON, Mitprep N. A Gift for 
Merimond. Oxford University Press, 
1953. 84p. $2.50. 


When Prince Merimond was christened, 
one of his gifts was that his every wish would 
be granted. This was all right until he 
wished to fly and then the fun began. De- 
lightfully humorous with perfect illustrations 
by J. Paget-Fredericks. Readers from 7 to 
10 and fantasy devotees of all ages. 


The Arabian Nights, selected and 
edited by Padraic Colum. Macmillan 
Co., 1953. 344p. $2.50. 


Beautifully illustrated by Lynd Ward this 
collection of stories from The Thousand 





and One Nights is certain to appeal to 
reader from 8 up. 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Magic for Mary 
M. David McKay Co., 1953. 148p. 
$2.50. 


Girls 8 to 12 will like this story of Mary 
M. Higgins and her friends in the oil town of 
Buckner, Texas. The illustrations by the 
author are exactly right for the story. 


BeNTEL, PEARL BucKLEN. Program 
for Christine. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1953. 249p. $2.75. 

Girls 12 to 16 will like this story of Chris- 


tine, her work in radio and her romantic 
difficulties. 


Beyer, ERNESTINE. Happy Animal 
Families. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1952. 
Unp. $1.00. 


This large-size book, one in the Big 
Treasure Books series, is one of the num- 
erous picture books featuring animals, a 
known interest of young children. The ap- 
peal here is to families of animals: families 
of chickens, pigs, ducks, foxes, deer, cats, 
cows, lambs, rabbits, dogs, horses, and bears. 


BisHop, Curtis. Larry of Little 
League. Steck Co., 1953. 161p. $2.00. 


A fast-moving story of the Little League 
for baseball fans from 8 to 12. 
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Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Duck. 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. Unp. $2.50. 

Forty-six beautiful photographs of the 
duck who wanted to see the world, plus the 
gay text which is exactly right for the pic- 
tures, make this a book to be treasured and 
enjoyed by young people from 4 to 80. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Gol- 
den Bunny. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1953. Unp. $1.50. 

Poems and stories about all kinds of rab- 


bits all beautifully illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard for children 4 to 9. 


Brown, Rose. Bicycle in the Sky. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 183p. 
$2.50. 


Airplane enthusiasts from 8 to 12 will 
want to read this interesting story of Santos- 
Dumont, the Brazilian pioneer aviator. Ex- 
cellent drawings of his balloons add to the 
value of the volume. 


Burt, Outve. Ouray the Arrow. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 184p. 
$2.75. 


Readers from 11 to 14 will like this in- 
teresting Indian chief who called Kit Carson 
“Uncle,” knew Abraham Lincoln, and was 
head of all the Utes. 


Butters, Dorotuy G. The Calico 
Year. Macrae-Smith Co., 1953. 223p. 
$2.50. 


This is a slick romance about two social 
butterflies who, fed up with the gay round, 
moved to the Berkshires and lived happily 
= a —_ which they had inherited. Girls 

to 16. 


CoatswortH, ELIZABETH. Aunt 
Flora. Macmillan Co., 1953. 64p. 
$2.00. (GQues-Upen- A- Tune-ia- Ameri- 
ca). 

North Carolina in 1777, and the conflict 
between young people in Tory families and 
their own inclinations is described in this 
interesting story for girls 6 to 10. 


CoLemaNn, Ear S. Sierra Quest. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 200p. 
$2.75. 


Mount Whitney and the country surround- 
ing it are beautifully described in this fast 
moving story of modern ranch life climaxed 
by a successful hunt for a grounded airman 
and the capture of a criminal. Boys 10 to 14. 
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Darincer, HELEN F. Keepsake Ring. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. 
174p. $2.50. 

Massachusetts in the 1680’s is the scene 
of this new book by the author of Debbie 
of the Green Gate and Country Cousin. The 
same fine writing and attention to detail 
that appeared in the earlier books are ap- 
parent here in this story of Dency who had 
been given to her foster parents by an 
Indian and who spent her time in Boston 


trying to find out who she really was. Girls 
1l to 14. 


DeJonc, Meinpert. Shadrach. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1953. 182p. $2.50. 


Adults will enjoy reading this story to 
the 6 to 10 crowd. It concerns a small 
Dutch boy and his little black rabbit. The 
egg drawings by Maurice Sendak and 
perception and understanding of the 
e this a book to treasure. 


Eames, GENEVIEVE T. The Good 
Luck Colt. Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 
19lp. $2.50. 


Horse fans from 10 to 14 will identify 
themselves with Martin, owner of the sup- 
posedly unpedigreed colt that turned out 
to be a thoroughbred and a wonderful trot- 
ter. The many illustrations by Paul Brown 
add a great deal to the story. 


Evers, AF. Slick’n Me. Henry Holt 
& Co., Inc., 1953. 175p. $2.50. 


Although this book is about two small 
boys and is supposed to be for readers 9 to 
12 it misses the boat. Mr. Evers writes 
“down to children” about transparently con- 
trived situations, and his characters are ut- 
terly unbelievable. 


FisHer, AILEEN. Up the Windy Hill. 
Abelard Press, 1953. 128p. $2.00. 

This collection of verses, some new and 
some taken from The Coffeepot Face and 


Inside A Little House and fun to read to 
children 4 to 9. 


Frey, Nina A. The River Horse. 
William R. Scott, 1953. 150p. $2.50. 

An absorbing story of a young modern 
Mayan Indian and how his search for a wild 
horse led to his discovery of a Mayan treas- 
ure cache. Excellent illustrations by Renee 
George add greatly to this story of Guate- 
mala for children 10 to 14. 


GIANAKOULIS, THEODORE. The Land 
and People of Greece. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1952. 113p. $2.50. 
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One in the Portraits of the Nations series 
written for young readers. The geography 
of the country and a brief and simple history 
with interesting biographical sketches of 
famous Greeks is done with authority by the 
author, a Greek by birth but educated as an 
American. Fine pictures. A good buy for 
any high school library. 


Hatt, Marjory. Greetings from 
Glenna. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1953. 
252p. $2.75. 

How Glenna Holbrook made a success of 


her life although she lacked a college degree 
will appeal to girls from 12 to 16. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. Young Ike. Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1953. 146p. $2.50. 


A laudatory volume of the boyhood of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Designed to be used 
in the middle grades and junior high school. 


HorrMan, Eveanor. The Mystery 
of the Lion Ring. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1953. 245p. $2.75. 

When Bob and Betty Thayer, children of 


the new American Consul to Tunis, arrived ° 


at their home they landed right in the mid- 
dle of several mysteries—involving a ring 
stolen from the Carthage museum, the rich 
Baron Von Radu and his lion. Readers 
10 to 14. 


Houston, Atma. Nuki. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1953. 15lp. $2.65. 


There is much authentic detail in this 
exciting story of Nuki, an eleven-year old 
Eskimo boy of Baffin Island. The black and 
white illustrations by James Houston add 
to the story for readers 8 to 12. 


Jounson, Eno. Tommy and the 
Orange Lemon Tree. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1953. 63p. $1.60. (Everyday 
Adventure) 

Readers 7 to 10, and social studies units 
for grades 3 and 4, will find this story of the 
orange growers both interesting and _ in- 
formative. How grafting is done, how the 
trees are protected from frosts, methods of 
irrigation and grafting, are all part of this 
story of Tommy Barnes and his friend Mexi- 
can Pedro. 


Jounson, Laurie. Elizabeth Enters. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 185p. 
$3.00. 

Many excellent photographs and simple, 


easy to read text make this story of Eliza- 
beth II appealing to readers 10 to 14. 


Kerr, Laura. Scarf Dance; The 
Story of Cecile Chaminade. Abelard 
Press, 1953. 172p. $2.50. 

Music lovers from 12 to 16 will like this, 
the first biography, of a great woman pianist 
and composer. Although fictionized in part 
it is accurate in detail and her travels and 
her friends will delight young readers. 


Kinsey, EuizaBetH. Donny and 
Company. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1953. 
189p. $2.50. 

An easy to read story of life in a small 
town, cooperation on a community project 
involving a baseball field, and a vacation 
plan, for readers 6 to 9. 


KRo.t, Francis Lynpe. Young Sand 
Hills Cowboy. Lantern Press, 1953. 
189p. $2.50. 

Western fans from 7 to 11 will like this 
story of young Ted Sweetzer who went to 
live on his uncle’s ranch and, within a short 
time helped capture some rustlers, helped 
win a relay race, and earned the right to the 
name “Cowboy.” 


Levin, YEHUDA H. Miriam Comes 
Home; A Story of Our Israel Cousins. 
L. C. Page & Co., 1953. 163p. $2.50. 

Readers from 9 to 12 who are interested 
in children of other lands will find this 
factual story of immigrant children in Israel 
both interesting and informative. 


LINEAWEAVER, Marion. The First 
Book of Sailing. Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1953. 69p. $1.75. 

Here is real know-how about sailing—how 
to sail, nautical terms, knots, sailing man- 
ners, and a host of other sailing necessities— 
told in easily understood fashion and with 
many excellent illustrations by Jack Cog- 
gins for budding sailors from 8 to 80. 


Mason, Miriam E. Dan Beard, Boy 
Scout. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953. 192p. 
$1.75. (Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans) 

All Cub Scouts (boys 8 to 12) will want 


to read this story of the man who helped 
organize the Boy Scouts of America. 


Mears, Heten. The First Book of 
Japan. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1953. 
68p. $1.75. 

Here is an excellent introduction to Japan 
—its people, its customs, its history—told 
in interesting style with many illustrations 
by Kathleen Elgin for readers from 8 to 12. 
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Mec, EvizasetH. Plenty of Pirates. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 184p. 
$2.50. 


Boys from 11 to 14 will be delighted with 
this story of adventure about the year 1795 
when the U. S. was paying yearly tribute to 
the Barbary pirates. The hero is a 13 year 
old boy who sails on the U.S.S. George 
Washington, and who discovers and rescues 
his brother who has become a slave to the 
Algerian ruler. 


Metcs, ExvizaBetu B. Candle in the 
Sky. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. 113p. 
$2.50. 


The story of Joan of Arc beautifully told 
for readers 11 to 14. The excellent illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Bayley Morse are exactly 
right for this historical novel. 


MILLER, Mark. White Captive of 
the Sioux. John C. Winston Co., 1953. 
211p. $2.50. 


A thrill-packed tale of a young white boy 
who is captured by Indians. His experiences 
while a captive, his friendship with an In- 
dian brave, his love for a captive girl, their 
escape and adventures together make this an 
exciting story. It has high entertainment 
value and is told in the best tradition of 
Western fiction. 


NeuraTH, Mariz. The Wonder 
World of Insects. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., 1953. 36p. $1.50. 


An accurate but simple account, in story 
and illustrations, of the unusual habits of 
some of our common insects. By reading 
and looking at the illustrations in this book 
the child will learn many facts of insect life 
unconsciously. 


NoLan, JEANNETTE C. The Victory 
Drum. Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 
152p. $2.75. 

This is a thrilling story of the march on 
Vincennes of Colonel George Rogers Clark, 
and the part that Benedict Lemoyne, the 


drummer boy, played in making it successful. 
Readers 10 to 14. 


Ops, HeELen D. Peanut Butter Mas- 
cot. Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 6lp. 
$1.60. (Everyday Adventure) 

Social studies units of grades 3 and 4, and 
readers 7 to 10 will be interested in this 
story of peanuts—how they are harvested, 
graded, and made into the hundreds of prod- 
ucts which we use everyday. 
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O’NerLt, Hester. The Picture Story 
of Sweden. David McKay Co., 1953. 
Unp. $2.50. 


Boys and girls of elementary school age 
will enjoy pictures and short stories about 
people and work and play in Sweden. 


Payne, JOSEPHINE and Joan Bat- 
Four. The Journey of Josiah Talltat- 
ters. Ariel Books, 1953. 53p. $2.75. 


Traveling in the 1800’s was adventurous 
for many reasons and, when Reverend Tall- 
tatters set out from Philadelphia for Natchez 
with his nephew and his horse he was pre- 
pared for almost anything. The story of his 
trip, and the wonderful illustrations, make 
an exciting and very readable story for 
readers from 6 to 9. 


PearRE, CATHERINE O. John James 
Audubon. Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
1953. 89p. $2.50. 


Second in the biographical series on our 
American Heritage of Arts this story will 
appeal to readers 9 to 12 who are interested 
in nature, and to those who like to draw or 
paint. 


Penney, Grace Jackson. Tales of 
the Cheyennes. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1953. 118p. $2.25. 


Here are 14 authentic Cheyenne stories 
which have been told around their campfires 
since “long and long ago.” Although de- 
signed for readers 9 to 14, lovers of good 
stories of all ages will welcome this collec- 
tion with its excellent illustrations by Rich- 
ard West. 


Person, Tom. Bar-face. Ariel 


Books, 1953. 155p. $2.50. 


Children from 10 to 14 who like animal 
stories will enjoy this one of a southern 
farm boy and his pet raccoon and the part 
they played in conserving the swamp land. 


Person, Tom. The Land and the 
Water. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 
1953. 18lp. $2.75. 


The story of a Latvian family displaced 
from their home during World War II, and 
making a new start in Mississippi. The story 
is beautifully written to show how the difh- 
culties of a new land, a new culture and a 
new language were overcome by sheer de- 
termination and how at last many of those 
things lost by being displaced from their 
home were regained in this country. 














Renick, Marion. The Heart for 
Baseball. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. 234p. $2.25. 


A lively action story of small fry baseball 
teams and how one community cooperated 
to furnish funds for space and supplies. 
Baseball fans from 8 to 11. 


Scuoor, Gene. Christy Mathewson. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1953. 180p. 
$2.75. 


This book describes interestingly and in 
detail many of the exploits of this great 
pitcher. It should be of interest to all boys 
from 8th grade through college and to any 
baseball fan interested in the history of the 
game regardless of age. Though full of 
baseball events it lacks much regarding the 
personal life of this great man. 


Sears, Pau M. Downy Woodpeck- 
er. Holiday House, 1953. 43p. $2.00. 


How the woodpecker lives—what he eats, 
where he lives and does his courting—told 


in easy to read style, with illustrations by 
Barbara Latham, for readers 6 to 9. 


SmitH, Braprorp. William Brad- 
ford, Pilgrim Boy. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1953. 192p. $1.75. (Childhood of 


Famous Americans) 


Easy to read and well illustrated is this 
absorbing story of the pilgrim boy who be- 
came governor of the Plymouth Colony. 


Readers 8 to 12. 


SmituH, Ropert. Heroes of Baseball. 
World Publishing Co., 1953. 224p. 
$2.50. 


Here are stories about 32 baseball pio- 
neers, ranging from Alexander Cartwright to 
John Roosevelt Robinson, and _ including 
Babe Ruth, John J. McGraw, Charles Co- 
miskey. The stories are well told and are 
certain to appeal to baseball fans from 
12 up. 
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THorN, SAMUEL A. AND DUNCAN, 
Cart D. Let's See Why. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1953. 192p. $1.76. 
(Science and Conservation) 


A third-grade reader on conservation, 
based on science. Presented as stories, a 
dozen each for fall, winter, and spring. The 
illustrations, mostly using one or more 
colors, are expertly drawn. A very fine se- 
lection of topics to be explained. 


Vance, Marcuerite. Lady Jane 
Grey. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 184p. 
$2.75. 

One of Miss Vance’s biographies written 
for young people. It gives a very personal 
picture of Jane Grey who was crown 
Queen of England through family intrigue 
and against her own will. It gives a g 
picture of the Tudor period and helps to 
untangle some of the story of Henry VIII 
for young readers. A good buy for a high 
school library. 


Weser, Lenora. My True Love 
Waits. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953. 
262p. $2.75. 


An exciting and dramatic story of love, 
adventure and wagon trains on the west- 
ward trek in the 1860's. Girls 12 to 16. 


Weir, Ruts C. Thomas Alva Edison 
Inventor. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 128p. $1.50. 


The resourcefulness and genius of the 
great inventor are stressed in this interesting 
biography for readers 7 to 12. 


Wetman, Manty W. The Last 
Mammoth. Holiday House, 1953. 222p. 
$2.50. 


When Sam Ward, meat-hunter for a Caro- 
lina settlement, was asked by a Cherokee 
Indian to hunt the huge animal that de- 
stroyed his village he accepted the invitation 
but didn’t believe the story. What he found 
when he reached the village makes hair- 
raising reading for adventure fans from 

to 16. 


Wuirney, Marion I. Juan of Pari’- 
cutin. Steck Co., 1953. 168p. $2.00. 


Short, simple sentences are used to de- 
scribe the activities of the natives of the 
village of Pari’cutin, their reactions to the 
earthquakes and the eruption of “el mon- 
struo,” and the changes the volcano has made 
in their lives. Readers 9 to 12. 


Witurams, Beryt & Epstein, Sam- 
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VEL. William Crawford Gorgas: Tropic 
Fever Fighter. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1953. 184p. $2.75. 


An inspiring and very interesting biog- 
raphy of the man who fought ignorance, 
superstition and indifference, to make the 
— habitable for all men. Readers from 
4 up. 


Winpers, Gertrupe. Jim Bowie, 
Boy with a Hunting Knife. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1953. 192p. $1.75. (Child- 
hood of Famous Americans) 


The exciting story of one of America’s 
great frontiersmen told for readers 8 to 12. 


Wynpuam, Lee. A Dance for Susie. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1953. 55p. $2.00. 


Girls of 5 to 9 and their parents will like 
this charming story of 6 year old Susie who 
was always being told that she was “too 
young!” Then she learned that 6 was just 
the right age to learn to dance and fun be- 
gan. Well illustrated by Jane Miller this 
volume contains also some excellent infor- 
mation on ballet. 


Education and Psychology 


The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science Annals. Mental 
Health in the United States. The Aca- 
demy, 1953. 254p. $2.00. 


A survey of the health-illness aspect in 
the field of mental health and the problems 
involved, with discussions of the resources 
available for treatment of the various devia- 
tions, The issue is readable, informative and 
challenging as it delves into the many ave- 
nues of emotional and mental problems exist- 
ing in our complex society. 


American Council on Education. 
Committee on Religion and Education. 
The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. The Council, 
1953. 145p. $2.00. 


The published conclusions and recom- 
mendations of an exploratory study spon- 
sored by the American Council on education 
in a much discussed area. These findings 
and results are of great value to all regard- 
less of their view on the issue of sectarian 
religious instruction in the public schools. 
An excellent piece of research. 


AnprEws, Frances M., and LEEDER, 
Josepn A. Guiding Junior-High School 














Pupils in Music Experiences. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. 372p. $4.75. 


All junior high school music teachers 
should have a copy of this book. Every phase 
of the program is covered from a practical 
standpoint. The record and music lists, bibli- 
ographies, and suggested unit organizations 
are expecially valuable. 


BreMBECK, Winston L. & Howe 1, 
W. S. Persuasion: A Means of Social 
Control. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
488p. $5.25. 


A sober and scholarly treatment of the an- 
cient art of persuasion as it applies in an 
industrial democracy. The authors show not 
only a fine grasp of their subject matter but 
also a deep awareness of its social implica- 
tions. It is the best book on persuasion to 
appear in recent years. 


Brown, Ciaupe H. The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics. Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 388p. $4.00. 


While this book contains some very help- 
ful information and presents some thought- 
provoking discussions of critical issues it 

several serious weaknesses. Its bibli- 
ographies are very limited and not very 
recent; there are no references to several 
important committees and their work; and 
there are significant omissions in the dis- 
cussions of troublesome areas in classroom 
instruction. 


Davipson, AupREY and Fay, JupiTH. 
Phantasy in Childhood. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. 188p. $4.75. 


A psycho-analytical interpretation of chil- 
dren’s phantasy, by two authors whose work 
experience covers the nursery age through 
adolescence. 


Hetson, Harry. Theoretical Foun- 
dations of Psychology. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1951. 787p. $7.25. 


This book, written by a group of dis- 
tinguished psychologists, is intended as a 
survey of the major theoretical problems of 
psychology. It provides a wealth of ma- 
terial appropriate for students working to- 
ward advanced degrees in psychology. It 
may also be used as a textbook in advanced 
courses. 


Leste, Louts A. Methods of Teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. 497p. $5.50. 


Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand is 
a definite contribution as a textbook de- 
signed to meet the needs of two groups of 
teachers. To teachers who are now in the 
classroom who are interested in improving 
their methods of teaching shorthand, there 
are chapters well worth their study; to stu- 
dents in teacher-training institutions, this 
book offers both excellent training and in- 
spiration. 


LowENFELD, Viktor. Creative and 
Mental Growth, rev. ed. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 407p. $5.00. 


A revision of a well known book which 
has been designed to stress the psychological 
aspects of art teaching. This book will help 
the art teacher explore many instructional 
objectives not ordinarily treated in most 
methods courses. 


Lowry, Howarp and WILLIAM 
Taruscu. Research, Creative Activity, 
and Teaching. Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1953. 187p. (Bulletin No. 33) 


A comprehensive report on the five year 
program for improving undergraduate teach- 
ing in the southeastern U.S. colleges and 
universities. Includes information on how 
it started and how it was administered plus 
conclusions and recommendations for the fu- 
ture. The appendix lists the publications 
and the creative work exhibited or performed 
by recipients of the grants-in-aid. 


MANVELL, RoceEr. The Crowded Air. 
Channel Press, 1953. 99p. $2.75. 


An excellent little study of television de- 
velopment in the U.S. and Britain. Problems 
and potentialities of television are discussed. 
A sequel to Vision in Television by Pooley, 
reviewed earlier in these booknotes. 


MELBy, Ernest O. and Puner, Mor- 
TON, eds. Freedom and Public Educa- 
tion. Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
314p. $4.00. 


An outstanding collection of articles by 
many leading Americans on what makes the 
modern school, what are the challenges fac- 
ing it today, how is good education secured 
and who are the critics and what they are 
saying. This book will give educators and 
laymen an excellent overview of education’s 
place in the U.S. society today. 
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Murray, Rutw Lovet. Dance in 
Elementary Education. Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 342p. $4.00. 


Dance in Elementary Education covers 
very well the possibilities of dance instruc- 
tion in the elementary school curriculum. 
Valuable suggestions are given for the carry- 
ing out of such a program in the school’s 
schedule. The print is easily read, and the 
approach to the material presented is clear 
and interesting. 


Sarason, Seymour. Psychological 
Problems in Mental Deficiency. Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. 402p. $5.00. 


Psychological theories and practices in the 
field of mental deficiency are critically 
evaluated. There is also a discussion of a 
number of practical problems such as inter- 
viewing, institutionalization and preparation 
of practitioners. The hook will be valuable 
for those who are in any way dealing with 
the mentally deficient. 


SKINNER, B. F. Science and Human 
Behavior. Macmillan Co., 1953. 461p. 
$4.00. 


A restatement of Skinner’s position re- 
garding the nature of learning. Persons 
interested in learning theory should certainly 
be acquainted with this volume. 


THONSSEN, LESTER and GILKINSON, 
Howarp. Basic Training in Speech, 
2d ed. D.C. Heath & Co., 1953. 494p. 
$4.00. 


This is an outstanding book in its field 
because the authors provide a broad and 
deep understanding of the phenomenon of 
oral communication as well as useful “how 
to” exercises. It is an excellent textbook 
for general courses in speech or in com- 
munication. 


Umstattp, J. G. Secondary School 
Teaching, 3d ed. Ginn & Co., 1953. 


500p. $4.50. 


This is a third edition of a comprehensive 
treatment of the many elements and aspects 
of teaching in a modern secondary school. 
Emphasis is placed upon the development 
and use of the “Unit Idea” in teaching. 
Helpful suggestions on the individualization 
of instruction appear throughout the book. 


Literature 


BuTTERWORTH, CHARLES C. The 
English Primers (1529-1545). Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 
340p. $6.00. 


An eminently valuable sequel to Butter- 
worth’s Literary Lineage of the King James 
Bible, this work on the popular religious 
handbooks will be extremely valuable to li- 
brarians, but it will also open up many 
vistas—religious, political, social, educational 
—for the general reader. 


CarRLYLe, Tuomas. Carlyle: An 
Anthology, ed. by G. M. Trevelyan. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 183p. 
$4.50. 


This collection of excerpts from Carlyle’s 
own writings is arranged so as to constitute 
a kind of autobiography. It also is a run- 
ning commentary upon people and events of 
the nineteenth century. It is interesting and 
useful. 


Day, A. GROVE and Baver, WILLIAM 
F., eds. The Greatest American Short 
Stories. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
393p. $2.60. 


A collection qualified by an effort to re- 
gard chronology and, it seems, the range and 
variety of American fiction as well, this 
twenty-story anthology provides many of the 
perennial favorites (selection was based on 
frequency of appearance in other antholo- 
gies) with a short general essay on the 
American short story, some questions, and a 
letter to teachers. Perhaps the “sample 
analysis” near the end is its most distinctive 
feature. 


FEIDELSON, CHARLES. Symbolism 
and American Literature. University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. 365p. $6.50. 


This study asserts that a major phase of 
American literature has been, from the be- 
ginning, the struggle to report a “poetic” 
knowledge of man and his universe, break- 
ing the bonds of mechanistically rational 
modes of thought and expression. A great 
many useful observations are made on the 
Puritan writers and such minor figures as 
Horace Bushnell as well as Hawthorne, 
Whitman, Poe, Emerson, and Melville. In 
spite of the critic’s often percipient analy- 
ses, the reader may feel that he does a good 
deal of shadow boxing. 


Frew, A. G. N., ed. Logic and 
Language, Second Series. Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1953. 242p. $4.75. 

Logic and Language is a second collection 


of influential or representative articles by 
various writers on logic and language. Ar- 














ticles on such topics as “Language Strata,” 
“Will the Future Be Like the Past?” “Is 
Existence a Predicate?” “On Grading,” and 
“Historical Explanation.” The purpose of the 
anthology is to introduce to the general 
interested public the recent linguistic de- 
velopments in philosophy. 


GaRDINER, Harowp C., ed. 50 Years 
of the American Novel; A Christian 
Appraisal. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. 304p. $3.00. 


Sixteen scholars and critics, each writing 
on an individual novelist or an aspect of 
recent American novels, here analyze what 
they consider the most important fiction since 
1900. The viewpoint throughout is con- 
sistently that of the Catholic critic, but the 
book is not obtrusively doctrinaire. The 
studies are helpful and challenging. 


GREENWAY, JOHN. American Folk 
Songs of Protest. University of Pen- 
nsylvania Press, 1953. 348p. $6.75. 


The author here surveys the history of 
social and economic issues in the United 
States, and shows how the sense of in- 
justice has been, in various circumstances, 
expressed in the songs of “the folk.” He has 
printed 226 such songs, thirty-one with musi- 
cal notation. Though most of these songs 
are inferior as art, they are interesting and 
historically significant. The book is well 
written, 


Hatt, Harriet Grant. Green 
Shoot from Gum Log, a Biography of 
James Richard Grant—college Presi- 
dent and American humorist. William- 
Frederick Press, 1953. 126p. $2.00. 

This is charmingly written. 
biography. There are too many gaps for 


that. It is a series of interesting snapshots 
of a very interesting gentleman. 


Invinc, WasHincton. The Alham- 
bra. Macmillan Co., 1953. 287p. $2.50. 

Excellent illustrations by Louis Slobodkin 
catch the spirit of mystery and splendor 
that characterizes these classic tales for 
young people from 9 to 90. 


It is not a 


Jepsen, Laura. Ethical Aspects of 
Tragedy. University of Florida Press, 
1953. 130p. $3.75. 


This book is based on the assumption that 
the essence of tragedy lies not so much in 
aesthetic form as in the inner relation of 
the protagonist to the circumstances and 
events which enmesh him. Isolating five 


types of ethos embodied in Greek, Senecan, 
and Shakespearean plays— poetic justice, 
poetic irony, pathos, romantic irony, and, 
— Jepsen devotes a chapter to 
each. 


Jones, RicHarp Foster. Triumph 
of the English Language. Stanford 
University Press, 1953. 340p. $5.00. 


This extensive study, by an internationally 
known scholar of English and a pioneer in 
the history of ideas, is the result of a care- 
ful examination of opinions on the English 
language during the period 1476-1660. In 
his analysis of opinions concerning the 
vernacular, Dr. Jones is the first to apply 
to this field the procedure employed in the 
history of ideas. He shows how the thought 
pattern of linguistic ideas is related to those 
in other fields such as Reformation, Puri- 
tanism, and experimental science. In this 
way he broadens the view of his subject and 
relates it in a fruitful way to the intellectual 
background of the period covered. This sur- 
vey is of interest and value to all students 
of the English language. 


Lamm, Martin. Modern Drama, 
trans. by Karin Elliott. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. 359p. $6.00. 


Except for O’Neill, the modern dramatists 
discussed in this critical study are all Euro- 
pean. This is not a handbook, but it is a 
useful companion to the reading of the 
literature of the modern theatre. 


Linsky, LEonaRD, ed. Semantics 
and the Philosophy of Language. The 
University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
286p. $3.50. 


This is a collection of papers on the rela- 
tions of logic and language selected from 
philosophical publications. The editorial in- 
troduction defines the problems dealt with 
and briefly analyzes the solutions presented. 
The writers are all concerned with defining 
useful uses of language in the pursuit of 
truth, but only students with special philo- 
sophical training will be able to follow them 
in that pursuit. 


Mitton, Joun. Poems, ed. by James 
H. Hanford, 2d ed. Ronald Press Co., 
1953. 615p. $3.00. 


This volume contains all of Milton’s origi- 
nal English verse, together with translations 
of representative Latin and Italian poems 
that are biographical or literary interest. 
The poems are chronologically arranged and 
the translations used are those of William 
Cowper. 
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MiTcHELL, Lucy Spracue. Two 
Lives, the Story of Wesley Claire and 
Myself. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1953. 
565p. $5.00. 


A rich and impelling chronicle of the 
thirty-six years of successful marriage and 
professional service of two eminent educa- 
tors—an economist and a specialist in child 
education. This is a monument to the good 
life and an inspiration to mature, intelligent 
people generally. 


Nitcuie, EvizaBetH. Mary Shelley. 
Rutgers University Press, 1953. 255p. 
$4.00. 


This is a careful, systematic study of the 
author of Frankenstein. Though every avail- 
able variety of source material has been 
drawn on, Mrs. Shelley's own extensive writ- 
ings have yielded some of the most revealing 
records of this remarkable woman. This 
biography illuminates not only Mary but her 
famous father and much more famous hus- 
band as well. 


Tristan. The Romance of Tristan 
and Iseult, as retold by Joseph Bedier. 
Doubleday & Co., 1953. 190p. (Anchor 
Books) 


One of a new series of paper backed 
books, this is an excellent translation (by 
Rosenfeld) of Bédier’s reconstruction of the 
most popular of medieval story cycles. Here 
is a beautiful story beautifully told. The 
printing is clear and easy to read. 


Uncer, Leonarp and O’ConNor, 
Wituiam V., eds. Poems for Study. 
Rinehart & Co., 1953. 743p. $4.75. 


Poems for Study, a college textbook, is a 
critical and historical introduction to poetry. 
In its 750 pages is an introduction in which 
is discussed the language and structure of 
poetry; selections from and discussions of 
42 major poets; and a section of supple- 
mentary poems by 48 other poets. The ar- 
rangement is chronological. Editorial com- 
ment, general introduction, analyses, and 
questions accompany the poems. This com- 
prehensive text will be welcomed by those 
who are looking for a text in the introduction 
to poetry. 


Watsu, Wituiam E. Promises to 
Keep. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. 253p. 
$3.00. 

This is a truly modern love story of a 
couple who observed the promises they had 
made at the time of their marriage, struggled 
through the depression years while the hus- 
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band earned his Ph.D., and raised their 
twelve children to be true Christians. Oc- 
tober, 1950, Life carried a picture story on 
this family. 


Music 


Hinricusen, Max, ed. Music Book, 
vol. VII. C. F. Peters Corp., 1952. 
707p. $6.50. 


This is the 1952 edition of a work which 
has gained an international reputation for 
an authentic yearly résumé of the status of 
music throughout the world. As an example 
of the value of the contents of the Music 
Book, Vol. VII, part I treats of the progress 
of music in the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany. Other parts of this 707 page 
book are equally valuable. This book is 
recommended for all interested in music, 
whether that interest is focussed on per- 
formance or study. 


LiepMANN, Kiaus. The Language of 
Music. Ronald Press, 1953. 383p. 
$5.00. 


The book introduces music theory and the 
mechanics of musical expression. The reader 
receives an insight of the essentials of music 
and provides a concrete instruction in ear 
training, score reading, and music analysis. 
It is an excellent and practical guide to the 
understanding of music and it is written by 
a very able and experienced author. 


Lowery, H. The Background of 
Music. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
200p. $2.25; text, $1.80. 


This volume shows that the recognition of 
music as essentially an activity of the mind 
leads to a distinction between the physical 
sensory and mental aspects of music and to 
the consideration of many topics which are 
mainly psychological in character. This 
covers such topics of theory as the nature of 
music, musical talent, memorization of music, 
the psychology of applause and the develop- 
ment of personality. This may be regarded 
as an introduction to musicology. 


Lunpin, Ropert W. An Objective 
Psychology of Music. Ronald Press. 
303p. $4.50. 


The book is for those whose knowledge 
of human responses to musical stimuli needs 
a scientific basis. It analyzes many kinds of 
human reactions to musical stimuli. Sig- 
nificant findings in these areas are fully 
reviewed and explained. 














McK unney, Howarp D. and ANDER- 
son, W. R. Discovering Music. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1952. 592p. $4.75. 

This is indeed an excellent book for 


music appreciation classes. It is different, 
in that it begins with the everyday musical 
experience as a point of further departure, 
instead of laboriously beginning at the begin- 
ning and working forward or vice versa. 
The discussions on instruments, music and 
lists of suggested music for listening are 
excellent. 


Owincs, Marvin ALpHeus. The 
Arts in the Middle English Romances. 
Bookman Associates, 1952. 2004p. 
$3.50. 


Although this study is intended for the 
specialized student of English literature, it 
contains much interesting material about 
medieval castles, inns, prisons, baths, beds, 
and domestic furnishings. This is the kind 
of book that provides the interesting details 
for more general histories. 


Stopparpb, Hope. From These Comes 
Music. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 
256p. $3.50. 


This is a very interesting discussion on 
the forty instruments used in present day 
bands and orchestras. Not only does Miss 
Stoddard tell of each instrument’s placement 
and function but also explains how each had 
developed through the centuries. Many ques- 
tions are informally answered about instru- 
ments and the people who play them. 


Taytor, DortHa M. The Study of 
Verdi’s Famous Opera, Aida. Acorn 
House, 1952. 120p. $1.95. 


This story of Aida is treated in this anno- 
tation with its companion volume, Carmen 
by Bizet. These two works ambitiously pre- 
sent these two operas in tale and musical 
arrangement. They will appeal both to the 
accomplished performer and to the student 
of music. The excellent illustrations, the 
simplicity of language, the appeal of timeless 
themes will make them a source of satisfac- 
tion to both old and young. Recommended 
for school, public and private libraries. 


Utricu, Homer. Famous Women 
Singers. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1953. 
127p. $2.50. 

The lives of 15 outstanding singers from 


Jenny Lind to Dorothy Kirsten and Risé 
Stevens described in interesting style for 


readers from 12 up. Photographs accompany 
each biography and there is an index for 
quick reference. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cori, Irvinc M. Introduction to 
Logic. Macmillan Co., 1953. 472p. 
$4.00. 


Another text “for beginners.” The author 
wisely leads the student into his subject with 
a refreshingly novel discussion of language 
and its ordinary problems. Classical de- 
ductive logic is not neglected nor is induc- 
tive. Three chapters are devoted to modern 
symbolic logic. All in all, a very interesting 
approach. 


Hutcuison, Joun A. and MartIN, 
J. A. Ways of Faith: An Introduction 
to Religion. Ronald Press, 1953. 511p. 
$4.50. 


A discussion of the religions of China 
and India, Israel, Christianity in its various 
forms, and the many modern religions and 
substitutes for religion. The reader who can 
lay aside his prejudices may find the chap- 
ter on “Challenge of Modern Mind” stimulat- 
ing and thought provoking. The book is 
very ably written by two eminent scholars. 


Reiss, SAMUEL. The Universe of 
Meaning. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. 227p. $3.75. 


Here is a brief but ably written discussion 
of the problems of meaning. The subject is 
treated in its various aspects, logical, mathe- 
matical, and intuitive. Not an easy book but 
one that will reward hard study. 


Srey, Cuares S. Philosophy and 
the Ideological Conflict. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. 319p. $5.00. 

An interesting recipe for preserving peace 
in the midst of the many struggles which 


today threaten to blow civilization to bits 
at any moment. 


TRENT, Roppict. What Is God Like? 
Harper & Bros., 1953. 63p. $2.00. 

Simple truths of life and faith told in 
poetic form with a Bible verse on each page 


to sum up the discussion. Excellent re- 
ligious instruction for the child from 4 to 8. 
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Reference 


Grecc, Joun R. and Others. Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary Simplified, Min- 
iature. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
328p. $2.50. 


This miniature edition is an exact copy 
of the standard size Gregg dictionary. The 
outlines are clear cut and its size affords 
the convenience of a pocket edition. The 
dictionary is divided into three parts: In 
alphabetic order 26,098 words are presented; 
shorthand outlines for 2,604 personal and 
geographical constitute Part Two; and there 
are 72 outlines for abbreviations in [art 


Three. 


Popotsky, Epwarp. Encyclopedia 
of Aberrations, A Psychiatric Hand- 
book. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. 550p. $10.00. 


This volume is written for the intelligent 
layman as well as the expert. Many of the 
contributors are psychiatrists in leading hos- 
pitals and professors of psychiatry in uni- 
versities of the U.S. The alphabetical listing 
of terms contains explanations ranging from 
simple definition to longer discussion ar- 
ticles. 


Private Independent Schools, 6th ed, 
John E. Bunting, ed. The editor, 1953. 
686p. $5.00. 


The sixth edition of this directory for 
parents and counsellors continues the plan 
of the earlier issues, with full descriptions 
of some schools and an apparently complete 
brief listing of the rest, including junior 
colleges and vocational schools. This seems 
quite adequate and fuller than Sargent. 


TALLMAN, Marjorie. Dictionary of 
Civics and Government. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. 291p. $5.00. 


Because in our democracy there is such a 
flood of words on government and public 
issues, words many times vague and lacking 
in precise terminology, there is need for a 
book which gives comprehensive and reliable 
explanations of terminology concepts in the 
broad fields of politics, economics, sociology, 
and education. This book gives just such 
practical information. To quote Harry Elmer 
Barnes, who has written the introduction, 
“This book can well serve as a major item 
of armament in the intellectual arsenal of 
our democracy.” 


Upton, ELEANOR Stuart and WIn- 
sHiP, G. P. Guide to Sources of English 
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History from 1603 to 1660 in Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. Scarecrow Press, 1952. 
179p. $3.50. 

A biographical guide which will help re- 
search students in 17th century English his- 
tory find their way about the Historical 
Manuscripts reports. A welcome addition to 
the technical equipment in this field. 


Wuirterorp, Harop C. and Drxson, 
Rosert J. Handbook of American 
Idioms and Idiomatic Usage. Regents 
Publishing Co., 1953. 155p. $1.95. 

A practical handbook for use the world 
over by people studying American English, 
or for anyone’s use to explain and illustrate 
in a sentence some 4,500 American idiomatic 
expressions. Compiled by two professors 
who felt the need of such a book 


Woopncock, Percivat G. Short Dic- 
tionary of Mythology. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953. 156p. $3.75. 

The names included in this dictionary 
were chosen as being the ones most likeiy 
needed for reference by the general reader. 
A convenient selected listing, not intended 
to be all inclusive. 


Science and Mathematics 


FenTON, CARROLL LANE and FEn- 
Ton, MiLprep Apams. Riches from the 
Earth. John Day Co., 1953. 159p. 
$2.75. 

Here is the story, with excellent illustra- 
tions, of our mineral resources—what causes 
them, how they are found, how they are 
used, and why. An excellent source of in- 
formation for young people from 10 up. 


FREEMAN, M. HERBERT and Others. 
Bookkeeping Simplified. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1953. 48lp. $2.96. 

An excellent textbook slanted toward a 
one-year terminal course in bookkeeping. 
The book is attractive in appearance, its 
language is clear, development is sequential, 
and there is an abundance of lucid illus- 
trations. 


Frienp, Joun A. N. Man and the 
Chemical Elements. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. 354p. $6.00. 


Since one of the best approaches to a 

















science is through its history, chemistry and 
metallurgy are greatly indebted to this au- 
thor. Each element has a story, and some 
are fascinating indeed as Dr. Friend of Eng- 
land relates them. The sub-title, “from stone- 
age hearth to the cyclotron,” is appropriate, 
for even neptunium, plutonium, americum, 
curium, berkelium, and californium are in- 
cluded. 


Grant, MavDELEINE P. Microbiology 
and Human Progress. Rinehart & Co., 
1953. 718p. $6.75. 


The microorganisms — both friends and 
foes of man — are fully described in this 
comprehensive volume, together with equip- 
ment and techniques for their study. Then, 
in successive chapters, the effects of these 
on man’s foods, industries, agriculture, and 
home sanitation are discussed. Thereafter 
is full presentation of human infections in 
every part of the body, together with the his- 
tory, discoveries, and most modern methods 
now employed in medical practice. 


KRUEGER, WALTER W. Principles of 
Microbiology. W. B. Saunders Co.., 
1953. 648p. $5.50. 


An excellent new textbook on bacteriology 


for college students, superbly written, ade- 
quately illustrated and easy to understand. 


Lacey, Outver L. Statistical Meth- 
ods in Experimentation; an Introduc- 
tion. Macmillan Co., 1953. 249p. 
$4.50. 

A relatively brief presentation of sta- 
tistics as applied principally to the problems 
of experimental design. The author has made 
special effort to simplify the material for the 


student. A valuable contribution to the 
literature of the field. 


LEWELLEN, Joun. The True Book 
of Honeybees. Childrens Press, 1953. 
47p. $2.00. 

This book is well illustrated for children. 
It shows very beautifully the life cycle of the 
honeybee, its tremendous importance to man 
in cross pollination and honey production, 
and the precise division of labor among bees. 
It should have excellent “child” appeal. 


McEtvain, SamuEt M. The Char- 
acterization of Organic Compounds, 
rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1953. 303p. 
$4.50. 


An unusually well written and arranged 
book based on Kamm’s scheme of solubilities. 
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NortHen, Henry T. I/ntroductory 
Plant Science. Ronald Press, 1953. 
60lp. $5.50. 

One of the best of the newer textbooks of 
botany. Magnificent illustrations. Of col- 
lege rank. 


Situ, Gipert M. and Others. A 
Textbook of General Botany, 5th ed. 
Macmillan Co., 1953. 606p. $6.25. 


This revised edition of a standard textbook 
in botany retains many of the fine features 
of the earlier editions. However, several 
chapters have been entirely rewritten to 
make them less technical and to bring in 
some of the newer material especially on 
photosynthesis, respiration, plant hormones, 
and vitamines. A superior college textbook. 


Social Science 


Barnett, H. G. Innovation, the 
Basis of Cultural Change. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 462p. $7.00. 


An excellent exposition of the processes 
and conditions by and under which men 
change their ways. The book provides basic 
theoretical concepts of interest to compara- 
tive educationists, psychologists, and so- 
ciologists. 


BEcKETT, JaMES CAMELIN. A Short 
History of Ireland. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. 208p. $2.25; $1.80, text. 


The Hutchinson’s University Library in- 
cludes many small books such as this one 
which give the general student sound his- 
tory within space limits which he can take 
time to read. Here within less than two 
hundred pages, we have the history of Ire- 
land from ancient to contemporary times. 
This series is easy on the budget and the 
library shelves. 


Biack, Joun D. Introduction to 
Economics for Agriculture. Macmillan 
Co., 1953. 727p. $6.00. 

A sound and understandable book on the 
elementary principles of economics with spe- 
cial emphasis on how these principles work 
in agriculture. It is comprehensive in scope 
and analysis, yet readily adaptable to the 
emphases of a particular instructor. Highly 
recommended. 


Bruun, Georrrey. The World in 
the Twentieth Century, rev. ed. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1952. 800p. $5.75. 
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A revision of a college text first published 
in 1948. Professor Bruun has attempted to 
make a great use of statistical materials in 
this book. He rather romantically calls sta- 
tistics the “arithmetic of power.” This reader 
felt that the book’s very genuine merits 
rested upon its other qualities. 


Bucuanan, Scott. Essay in Politics. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. 
236p. $3.75. 


A not-too-easy to read, philosophical ap- 
proach to the “current crisis in the consent 
of the governed.” To the old forms have been 
added new invisible bodies to which we must 
pay homage. Why these new governments 
must be recognized is well pointed out. Po- 
litical liberty lovers will find much food for 
thought in this scholarly volume. 


Burns, ARTHUR E. and others. Mod- 
ern Economics, 2d ed. Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., Inc., 1953. 789p. $5.75. 


A complete revision of a landmark in the 
principles field. There is a good balance in 
this volume between micro- and macro- 
economics as well as between theory and 
practice. The book is made teachable by 
ample illustrative material, interesting style 
of writing, plentiful use of graphs and 
numerous divisions and subdivisions in the 
chapters. It will be well accepted by both 
teacher and student. 


Cagsar, JoHN Harowp. Caesar In- 
vades England. Exposition Press, 1953. 
137p. $3.00. 

A forthright and informative document 
coming right out of the midst of the post- 
war teacher-exchange arrangements, this 
modest volume should have significance for 
all concerned with intercultural relationships. 


CALLENDER, JoHN Hancock. Before 
You Buy a House. Crown Publishers, 
1953. 160p. $2.95. 

Concise discussion of factors to consider, 
with a “check-list” that will help one keep 
track of the 158 specific items considered. 
Ninety-three pages are devoted to illustra- 
tions of houses, floor plans and interesting 
features. 


Culture Migration, the European 
Scholar in America by Franz L. Neu- 
mann and others. University of Pen- 
nsylvania Press, 1953. 156p. $3.00. 
(Benjamin Franklin Lectures, Fifth 
Series) 

Five scholars, now Americans but origi- 














nally from Silesia, France, Hanover, Es- 
thonia, and Prussia, discuss American in- 
tellectual life as affected by, and as changing 
the attitudes of emigré artists, scientists, so- 
cial scientists, and other transplanted in- 
tellectuals. 


FREIDEL, Frank. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Apprenticeship. Little, Brown 
& Co., 1953. 456p. $6.00. 


This first volume of the projected six 
volume life of Franklin D. Roosevelt traces 
his career to the close of World War I. The 
research has been careful and extensive, 
the interpretation and writing is brilliant. 
For the treatment of a figure so controversial 
the author has been remarkably objective. 
Frank Freidel is a brave young man to at- 
tempt a project so ambitious. 


FRIEDLAENDER, HEINRICH E. and 
Oser, Jacos. Economic History of 
Modern Europe. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. 61lp. $6.00. 


A new college text for courses in economic 
history. More than two thirds of material 
devoted to period since 1870. Although 
authors recognize that Europe has not been 
unified, they treat trends within each period 
rather than using a country-by-country ap- 
proach. College libraries should have copies 
for use in connection with general European 
history courses. 


GEMMELL, JAMES and BALSLEy, 
Howarp L. Principles of Economics. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 589p. $4.75. 


An elementary text which is both com- 
prehensive and comprehensible. Particularly 
designed for the one semester or one quarter 
courses. Certainly one of the better of recent 
elementary texts and should please both the 
teacher and the student because of its 
straightforward approach and clear writing. 


Hayes, Cartton J. H. Modern 
Europe to 1870. Contemporary Europe 
Since 1870. Macmillan Co., 1953. 
785p.; 837p. $5.25 each. 


I suppose no one knows how many college 
students have learned European history from 
Professor Hayes’ texts. The first, of a two 
volume work, is much the same book as the 
well-known Political and Cultural History. 
Like its predecessor, it will probably be 
most useful. 

The second volume is notable in that it 
takes 1870 as the dividing date for modern 
European history. Those who have always 
liked Hayes’ book, and there are many, will 
also like this one. 


Hook, Sipney. Heresy, Yes—Con- 
spiracy, No. John Day Co., Inc., 1953. 
283p. $3.75. 


Can we successfully meet the threat to 
democracy posed by communists in govern- 
ment service and in teaching positions and 
at the same time maintain genuine freedom 
of ideas? The author argues convincingly 
that we can, and must, preserve the right to 
express unpopular ideas; while conspiracy, 
an underground movement seeking to attain 
its end by playing outside the rules of the 
game, must be destroyed. 


Hutcuison, Bruce. The Incredible 
Canadian. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1953. 454p. $5.00. 


This is a detailed, and for the most part 
very interesting account of the life and 
character of Mackenzie King, and of the 
political, social and economic situations in 
20th century Canada that made possible 
King’s long tenure of office. It contributes 
he an understanding of our northern neigh- 

rs. 


Hutcuison, T. W. A Review of 
Economic Doctrines, (1870-1929). Ox- 
ford at the Clarendon Press, 1953. 
470p. $6.00. 


A systematic development of economic 
thought from 1870-1929. The largest section 
of the book concerns the theories of the 
neo-classical economists and their critics. 
Two shorter sections deal with the contri- 
butions of different persons to specific prob- 
lems. Throughout the book exposition, dis- 
cussion, and interpretation are in terms of 
the fundamental questions and concepts with 
which economists deal. 


Kent, DonaLp Peterson. The Ref- 
ugee Intellectual. Columbia Univers- 
ity Press, 1953. 317p. $5.00. 


This is account of the Americanization of 
German refugees who came to this country 
between 1931-1941. It provides interesting 
insights on the way others look at us—our 
habits, customs, value systems and so on. 


McAuurre, W. R. Modern Asia 
Explained. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. 163p. $3.25. 

Instead of explaining modern Asia, this 
book rather gives brief sketches of the geo- 
graphical, social, economic, and religious 


backgrounds of the individual countries of 
Asia. 
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McDonacu, Epwarp C. and Ricu- 
arps, Eucene S. Ethnic Relations in 
the United States. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1953. 408p. $4.00. 

Combination of regular text material with 


selected readings for use in courses dealing 
with minority peoples. 


McWiuiaMs, RICHEBOURG, trans. 
and ed. Fleur de Lys and Calumet. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1953. 
28lp. $4.00. 


Here is the first complete English trans- 
lation of André Pénicaut’s narrative of ex- 
periences and observations in the New World 
between 1698 and 1721. As the title sug- 
gests, both Indian and French affairs are 
reported. This is an indispensable source 
of information on the history of Louisiana. 
The translation is pleasing, and the editorial 
annotation is excellent. 


Marriott, J. A. R. A History of 
Europe, from 1815-1939, Sth ed. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1952. 621p. 
$6.00. (Menthuen’s History of Medi- 
eval and Modern Europe, Vol. VIII) 

The last volume in the Menthuen’s series 
by English historians has happily been made 
available again in this country. American 
readers generally expect a book covering this 
period to devote more than one-sixth of its 
space to the period after 1918, yet they will 
find it a most useful source of facts for 
libraries. 


MitTcHELL, CarLeton. Beyond 
Horizons, Voyages of Adventure and 
Discovery. W. W. Norton & Co., 1953. 
312p. $3.95. 

The author has carefully and skillfully 
edited the narratives of ten thrilling voyages 
by sailing vessels. The book will make highly 
interesting reading for anyone who loves the 
sea and ships. 


Noss, Doucias. England and Scot- 
land, 1560-1707. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1952. 173p. $2.25; $1.80, pa. 
(Hutcherson’s University Library) 

The union of Scotland and England, two 
kingdoms with different traditions to which 
each was devoted, was really a remarkable 
political achievement. Our current concern 
with national differences makes this achieve- 
ment well worth study. Here the story is 
well told within brief limits. 


Occ, Davin. Europe in the Seven- 
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teenth Century, 6th ed. Macmillan Co., 
1952. 584p. $4.50. 


A new edition of a book by an English 
historian which ever since 1925 has served 
as a standard history of the 17th century. 
Its publication will give many libraries and 
history teachers a chance to fill this gap on 
their shelves. 


Oxutver, Nota Nance. This Too Is 
Natchez. Hastings House, 1953. 71p. 
$2.50. 


This Too Is Natchez is, as the title im- 
plies, Mrs. Oliver’s second book of pictures 
and text depicting the ante-bellum homes of 
Natchez. This second book supplements the 
first in that it presents pictures and sketches 
of the “forgotten,” unpublicized houses of 
interest and charm not seen by every visitor. 
The pictures are first-rate and the sketches 
informative and interesting. 


OtmstTep, Freperick Law. The Cot- 
ton Kingdom. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1953. 705p. $6.75. 


Travels in the South during the 1850's; 
a re-issue, with editorial notes, of a truly 
great work, essential reading for college 
classes in historical geography and Southern 
history. 


Painter, Sipney. A History of the 
Middle Ages, 284-1500. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1953. 497p. $5.50. 


The most recently published college text 
in medieval history. It is a sound and read- 
able book, but its approach and treatment do 
— greatly from other books in the 

eid, 


Ponsonsy, FREDERICK. Recollections 
of Three Reigns. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1952. 494p. $5.00. 


A well-written personal memoir such as 
this oe puts flesh on the dry bones of his- 
tory. The author was personally associated 
with three British monarchs, Victoria, Ed- 
ward VII, and George V. Much of the ma- 
terial is not of earth shaking importance, 
but it is interesting. 


Ropinson, ArtHurR H. Elements of 
Cartography. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1953. 254p. $7.00. 


This new textbook of cartography incor- 
porates many new techniques that were de- 
veloped during World War II. It is well- 
organized and clearly written, and contains 
a wealth of excellent illustrative material. 











Russe.., Bertranp. The Impact of 
Science on Society. Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1953. 114p. $3.00. 


The author’s revision and expansion of 
some lectures given a few years ago at Ox- 
ford and Columbia Universities. Brilliantly 
written and enjoyable even though the reader 


may not agree with the point of view up- 
held. 


SALTZBERG, GERALDINE. Knowing 
Your Newspaper. World Book Co., 
1953. 10lp. $.96. 


Intelligent reading of a good daily news- 
paper is essential to a mature understanding 
of an increasingly complex world. That high 
school students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to read a newspaper 
effectively and critically is accepted by edu- 
cators generally. This book provides the 
material for such a unit. Knowing Your 
Newspaper will mesh with English or social 
studies programs, or it will function as an 
independent unit for library or home-room 
use. 


SitTerson, J. CARLYLE. Sugar Coun- 
try, the Cane Sugar Industry in the 
South, 1753-1950. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1953. 423p. $6.00. 


Scholars have long neglected the South’s 
economic history but, with publication of 
this volume, we now have a carefully done, 
and excellently written account of an agri- 
cultural and industrial interest which has 
been especially important to the deep South. 
This work represents a major contribution 
to the history of the South, old and new; 
it deserves nothing but high praise. 


SPENCER, CoRNELIA, pseud. Romulo, 
Voice of Freedom. John Day Co., Inc., 
1953. 256p. $3.00. 


Described as an informal biography, this 
book presents the life of Romulo, with par- 
ticular stress on his championship of democ- 
racy from the time of Pearl Harbor to his 
presidency of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Simply and clearly written; should appeal 
to high school students. 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER. Famous 
American Statesmen. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1953. 147p. $2.50. (Famous 
Biographies Series) 

Young people from 11 to 16 will treasure 
this book which contains concise, well- 
written biographies of 15 American states- 
men who devoted themselves to their country. 
A picture accompanies each biography and 
there is an index for quick reference. 


Taytor, Auice. Egypt. Holiday 
House, 1953. Unp. $1.25. (Lands and 
Peoples Series) 


Here is a brief but vivid view of the 
geography and history of the historic land 
plus an overview of the cultural, economic 
and political factors that play an important 
part in the new Egypt. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni it will appeal to 
readers 11 to 15. 


Tor, Recina. Getting to Know 
Korea. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1953. 
48p. $2.25. 


A well illustrated, easy to read introduc- 
tion to the customs and people of Korea for 
readers 8 to 12. There is also a chronology, 
an index and a list of references. 


WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. Report- 
ers for the Union. Little, Brown & Co., 
1953. 316p. $4.50. 


The story of the war correspondents who 
reported the news during the Civil War. 
An interesting, well-written volume. 


Textbooks 


AsHER, Eston J. and Others. [ntro- 
duction to General Psychology. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1953. 515p. $4.25. 

A revision of an earlier book titled Psy- 
chology of Normal People. According to 
the authors, this text is designed to give stu- 


dents an appreciation of psychology as a 
science. 


Baker, Harry J. Introduction to 
Exceptional Children, rev. ed. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1953. 500p. $5.00. 


A revision of a well-known textbook. The 
material has been brought up to date and 
new sections have been added. The book 
covers a wide range of material; the style is 
clear and readable. This new edition should 
continue to serve a large group of users. 


BoarpMAN, Gait. Oral Communica- 
tion of Literature. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 472p. $4.95. 


This book has unusual merit. It is more 
functional than most such books because 
it avoids atomistic analysis and develops an 
understanding of literature and of oral 
reading as a unified whole. This accom- 
plished with no lack of excellent and 
thorough detail. 
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Bryant, Marcaret M. and Others. 
English at Work, Course One, Two, 
Three and Four. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. 520p. $2.60, $2.60, $2.72, 
$2.72. 


The four books in this series are charac- 
terized as “idea” books. The student using 
the series is not fed a sterile diet of tech- 
nique and form. Instead like a young colt, 
he is turned into a fertile pasture of ideas. 
If he is adventuresome, intellectually curious, 
he may go far afield; if not, he still has 
near at hand- good grass in abundance on 
which to graze. And constantly by his side 
goes his training in the guise of inductive 
instruction in form and technique. But in 
these books, the idea, the rich pasture, comes 
first, while the form is a practical tool in 
his use of the idea. The approach to gram- 
mar is functional rather than formal. Dis- 
cussion does not begin with definitions and 
rules. The students begin by taking sen- 
tences apart and putting them together. 
They see how sentences work. They arrive 
at rules after observation and practice, an 
accomplishment more desirable than memo- 
rizing. The English At Work series is a 
developed course of study based upon pupil 
needs and yet flexible enough to satisfy the 
demands of different styles of teaching. 


BuTier, CHar_es H. Arithmetic for 
High Schools. D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 
336p. $2.40. 


This is a very well written text designed 
“for the purpose of providing an avenue 
through which high school students can re- 
build their skills in arithmetic and extend 
their understanding of its meaning.” The 
material is well selected and presented in 
a very effective style. The book should be 
a significant contribution to the better under- 
standing of the contents of arithmetic and 
more efficient use of its skills. 


CALDWELL, WALLACE E. and MEr- 
RILL, Epwarp H. World History. B. 
H. Sanborn & Co.,- 1952. 879p. $3.96. 


A usable text for high school courses. 
Organized on the conventional plan. “World 
History” here means Western history. No 
teacher trained in the usual way will feel 
uncomfortable using this book. It is just 
about what he expects to teach. 


Cotton, Ropert G. and Others. 
Living Your English, Books One and 
Two. D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 200p. 
$1.00 ea. 


Teachers who are looking for books to use 
with students who are as mature physically 
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and socially as their classmates but who 
have difficulty learning the fundamentals of 
English will welcome this new series. The 
explanatory text and practice material is 
simply and clearly presented. Minimum es- 
sentials are stressed. The pattern of subject 
matter begins in Book I with problems of 
individual adjustment, and continues in 
Book II with problems of living in the va- 
rious school groups; in Book [II there is 
consideration of living in the local, national, 
and international community. Book IV re- 
turns to the individual by dealing with the 
problems facing the individual who is trying 
to secure his occupational future. Against 
these backgrounds grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation are introduced as living, func- 
tional experiences. 


Coox, LueELLa Bussey and others. 
Adventures in Appreciation. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952. 732p. $3.36. 


Adventures in Appreciation provides a 
high school literature text for the tenth grade 
organized by types of literature. Modern 
writings and traditional favorites from older 
literature are included. Attractive format 
and excellent selections make this a useful 

k to use when organization by types of 
literature is desired. 


Democracy Series, rev. Prudence 
Cutright and W. W. Charters, eds. The 
Growth of Democracy by Edna Mc- 
Guire and D. C. Rogers. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 428p. $2.40. 


A revision of this excellent series of social 
study texts. Grade levels of interest as well 
as of reading difficulty are followed, and 
the authenticity of materials is established 
by the scholarship of the authors and 


editors. 


DeWirt, R. T. Teaching Individual 
and Team Sports. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. 497p. $5.00. 


This book is concerned with several as- 
pects of 25 different sports. Each sport is 
broken down into background, basic skills, 
teaching procedure, skill tests, definitions of 
terms, discussion questions and _bibli- 
ography. No other text of its kind includes 
the skill tests section making this one unique 
in that respect. The last chapter is con- 
cerned with general method. Line drawings 
adequately illustrate many of the points 
discussed. It is clearly and simply written. 
The text can be used in courses, 
in service courses, and in courses designed 
to train the professional physical education 
student in the various sports. 














EpeL, May. The Story of People. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1953. 197p. $3.00. 


Good elementary school text in anthro- 
pology. 


Ewinc, Ciaupe H. and Hart, Wat- 
TER W. General Mathematics at Work. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. 262p. $2.80. 

This should be a very effective text in 
vocational and technical high schools. There 


is an abundance of material, carefully or- 
ganized and clearly presented. 


Fenton, CaRRoLu L. and KAMBLy, 
Paut E. Basic Biology for High 
Schools, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1953. 
726p. $3.84. 

One of the best of the newer high school 


textbooks in biology. A book such as this 
increases greatly one’s joy in living. 


FitzPatrick, FrReperick L. and 
Bain, THomas D. Living Things. 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1953. 415p. 
$3.60. 


A general biology for the high school stu- 
dent written in very simple language and 
designed to emphasize general education. A 
delightful textbook, charmingly written, and 
beautifully illustrated. 


GassNER, JOHN. Producing the Play, 
rev. ed. Dryden Press, 1953. 933p. 
$5.75. 


The 1953 revision of this well known text- 
book gives more attention to school and col- 
lege production and includes brief chapters 
on radio and television drama. It remains 
one of the most complete and authentic treat- 
ments of the subject, with essays by many 
prominent producers, designers, and directors 
in addition to the excellent analyses by the 
author. 


Hart, HaRotp and Scuuetz, Ros- 
ERT D. A Short Course in Organic 
Chemistry. Houghton Mifflin’ Co., 
1953. 326p. $4.75. 

This is a splendid textbook in organic 
chemistry for brief courses. It is well 
written and unusually well illustrated. It 
covers adequately both the theory and prac- 
tice of the course. 


Hixcarp, Ernest R. /ntroduction to 
Psychology. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1953. 659p. 


An introductory text that surveys the field 
of general psychology. The subject matter 


is illustrated by numerous pictures and 
graphs. A comprehensive and readable text- 
book which will be widely used in intro- 
ductory courses. 


KEOHANE, Rosert E. and others. 
Government in Action, 3d ed. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. 591p. 
$3.96. 


A good text for secondary school civics 
courses made still better by revision. 


Lesuie, Louis A. and Pepe, Pump 
S. Typing Simplified, One Year 
Course; Two Year Course; College 
Course. American Book Co., 1952, 
159p.; 270p.; 224p. $1.88; $2.40; 
$2.30. 


In the three texts, the authors have em- 
ployed a teaching pattern based on the psy- 
chological premise that the simplest ap- 
proach to learning is best. By means of the 
sentence method, the alphabet is completed 
in the fifth lesson; the numbers and special 
characters, however, are postponed until Les- 
son 41, Each of these texts is designed for 
easy adjustment to both the length of the 
period and to the ability of the student. 


Lewis, Epwarp E. Methods of Sta- 
tistical Analysis in Economics and Bus- 
iness. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 
694p. $5.50. 


An attractive elementary textbook ar- 
ranged in the usual manner. More suitable 
for business and economics majors than for 
students in education or psychology. 


Living Language, Grades 9, 10, 11 
by Joseph C. Blumenthal and others; 
Grade 12, by Robert Frank and others. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. 
437p.; 438p.; 437p.; 425p. $2.68; 
$2.68; $2.72; $2.72. 


These are textbooks in spoken and written 
English. The book for grade 9 is divided 
into two parts. The first 13 chapters deal 
with general themes as: Talking It Over, 
The Library, and Language and Social Cus- 
tom. The last 13 chapters deal with specific 
aspects of language as: Building Sentences, 
Managing Pronouns, Punctuation, and Spell- 
ing Tactics. The tenth-grade book contains 
24 units, 12 general units and 12 specific 
mastery-type units. The eleventh and twelfth 
grade Cooke also follow this pattern. 

The separation of unit material and skill 
material should be helpful to teachers who 
are trying to adapt their teaching to the in- 
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dividual needs of youth. Attractive format, 
readable type, good quality paper. 


McNE ty, A. E. and Apams, L. J. 
Business Arithmetic, 3d ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. 344p. $3.12. 

This follows the usual procedure of a re- 
view of fundamental processes, followed by 
special sections dealing with specific busi- 
ness practices. There is no consideration of 
practices of mutuals or cooperatives; mat- 
ters of concern in loans, insurance, purchas- 
ing and marketing, particularly in rural 
areas. 


MarcueRirteE, SistER M. This Is Our 
Town, new ed. Ginn & Co., 1953. 319p. 
$1.88. 

This is a new edition of the very popular 
third grade reader for use in Catholic 
schools. 


Rausicueck, Letitia. Your Voice 
and Speech. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
376p. $3.24. 


Secondary level textbooks in speech are 
rare. Good ones are even more so. In this 
1953 revision of an earlier book, Miss Rau- 
bicheck has produced an unusually workable 
and comprehensive textbook for high school 
students of speech. Completely modern and 
appealing to both good sense and good 
democratic ethics, it provides a sound ap- 
proach to conversation, public speaking, dis- 
cussion, dramatics, and voice improvement. 


REINHARDT, JAMES M. and Meapows, 
Pau. Society and the Nursing Pro- 
fession. W. B. Saunders Co., 1953. 
256p. $3.50. 


This text for student nurses is largely the 
outgrowth of many years of teaching ex- 
perience at the Schools of Nursing at the 
University of Nebraska Medical College and 
at the Lincoln General Hospital, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


RIENow, Rosert. American Prob- 
lems Today. D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 
704p. $4.00. 


A new high school textbook. Problem- 
solving techniques are employed throughout 
as a guide to the internal organization of 
each chapter. A nicely-illustrated volume. 


SANDERLIN, GEORGE, ed. College 
Reading. D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 


879p. $4.50. 


An anthology with two purposes—“to in- 
troduce the college student to reading for 
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pleasure” and “to connect the student’s 
reading with his theme-writing more closely 
than has usually been done”—this book 
comprises an abundance of good reading 
ordered and edited with care. Perhaps the 
editor has sought to do for the student what 
only the teacher can really do. Nevertheless 
he has provided a rich offering effectively 
and attractively put together. 


ScHNELL, Leroy H. and CrawForp, 
Mitprep G. Plane Geometry: A Clear 
Thinking Approach, 3d ed. Solid 
Geometry: A Clear Thinking Approach. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
436p.; 198p. $3.20; $2.96. 

These two books constitute a very care- 
fully written and teachable program in 
geometry for high-school students. A _ stu- 
dent should be able to derive a great deal of 


benefit from the study of either or both 
texts. 


SuuTe, WiLu1AM and Others. Solid 
Geometry. American Book Co., 1953. 
287p. $2.48. 

This text does not seem to depart from 
the usual treatment of solid geometry. There 
seems to be an abundance of problem ma- 
terial. 


West, Pup and Others. Quali- 
tative Analysis and Analytical Chemi- 
cal Separations. Macmillan Co., 1953. 
223p. $3.75. 

A textbook for freshmen who plan to take 
more chemistry. It introduces a new scheme 
for analysis which eliminates the use of 
hydrogen sulfide. Problems and questions 
are plentiful and well chosen. 


Publications Listed 


ALEXANDER, FRED. Adult Education 
in Australia, Occasional Papers 2. The 
Fund for Adult Education, 1953. 36p. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and National School Public Relations 
Association. Putting PR into HPER. 
AAHPER or NSPRA, 1953. 64p. 
$1.00. 


APPLEGATE, MELBOURNE S. Under- 
standing that Boy of Yours. Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. 52p. $2.00. 














BeaucHAMP, Mary and Others. 
Building Brotherhood: What Can Ele- 
mentary Schools Do? National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1953. 
64p. $.25. 


BETTELHEIM, BruNO. Overcoming 
Prejudice. Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1953. 49p. $.40. (Better Living 
Booklet ) 


Boykin, Epwarp. Shrines of the 
Republic. Public Affairs Press, 1953. 
76p. $1.00. 


Bur eson, Davip SincLaiR. Adven- 
tures in Language, 6th Grade Work- 
book. Allyn & Bacon, 1953. 103p. 
$.76. 


Business Education Index, 1952. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
78p. $2.00. 


Cxiark, Joun R. and others. Let’s 
Count, Teacher’s Edition. Readiness 
Book. World Book Co., 1953. 48p. 
$.60. (Growth in Arithmetic) 


Coxvert, C. C. and Litton, M. L. 
Junior College Directory, 1953. 
American Association of Junior Col- 


leges, 1953. Slp. $1.00. 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Annual Report, 1952. The 
Committee. Unp. 


Crow, Joun. Spanish for Begin- 
ners. Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1953. 
238p. $2.50. 


De Vries, Louis and KEHLENBECK, 
ALFRED. Essentials of Reading Ger- 
man. Rinehart & Co., 1953. 256p. 
$3.60. 


Dott, Ronaup C, and others. Or- 
ganizing for Curriculum Improvement. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 77p. 
(Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation Pamphlet) 


Educational Conference, 17th, 1952. 
Modern Educational Problems, edited 
by Arthur E. Traxler. American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1953. 147p. $1.50. 


Exuis, RicHarps B. and Mitts, AL- 
FRED P. Laboratory Manual in Physi- 
cal Chemistry. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1953. 94p. $3.50. 


Flags of All Nations. Reprinted 
from the 1953 edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton 
& Co., 1953. Unp. 


Fotps, Tuomas. Your Taste and 
Good Design. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 48p. $.40. (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet) 


FuLLer, VARDEN. No Work Today; 
the Plight of American Migrants. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 1953. 28p. $.25. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 190) 


Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Research Division. Bridging 
the Gap between School and College. 
The Fund, 1953. 127p. (Evaluation 
Report No. 1) 


Grass, ArtHUR W. and Hamrum, 
CHARLES. Anatomy and Physiology 
Laboratory Manual. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1953. 57p. $1.50. 


Gunperson, AGNEs and HOLLISTER, 
Georce. Learning to Use Arithmetic, 
Readiness Book, Book 1, and Book 2. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 64p.; 96p.; 
144p. $.52; $.64; $.76. 


Honces, Joun C. Harbrace College 
Workbook, Form 2. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc., 1953. 182p. $1.50. 


Jersitp, ArtHuR T. Education for 
Self-understanding; the Role of Psy- 
chology in the High School Program. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 64p. 
$.85. 
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JosseLyN, IRENE M. Emotional 
Problems of Illness. Science Research 
Associates, 1953. 48p. $.40. (Better 
Living Booklet) 


Kaster, Ericn, 3d. ed. Das Poppelte 
Lottchen. Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. 187p. $1.90. 


Lams, Beatrice P. Trade—And 
aid. Public Affairs Committee, 1953. 
28p. $.25. (Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 195) 


Library Journal. Starred Books 
from the Library Journal; 700 Com- 
plete Reviews of the Best Books for 
Children of the Last 17 Years. R. W. 
Bowker Co., 1953. 120p. $1.00. 


Lowry, CuHartes W. Conljlicting 
Faiths: Christianity Versus Commun- 
ism, a Documentary Comparison. Pub- 


lic Affairs Press, 1953. 14p. $.25. 


MALLMANN, W. LeRoy and Dever- 
EUX, Epwarp D. A Laboratory Guide 
for Beginning Bacteriology. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1953. 144p. $3.00. 


NEUGARTEN, Bernice L. How to 
Get Along with Others. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953. 40p. $.40. 
(Jr. Life Adjustment Booklet) 


Osporne, Ernest. Democracy Be- 
gins in the Home. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1953. 28p. $.25. (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, No. 192) 


Po..ey, Joun W. and others. Com- 
munity Action for Education; the 
Story of the Bronx Park Community 
of New York City. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. lllp. $1.75. (Studies 
of Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, No. 9) 


RHULMAN, Jessie and others. Per- 
sonnel Principles in the Chapter House. 
American Council on Education, 1953. 
40p. $.50. 
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the 
junior high school 


TODAY and 
TOMORROW 


by GERTRUDE NOAR 


former Principal of 
Gillespie Junior High School, 
Philadelphia 


eClearly detailing the role of the 
junior high school as organized 
around the needs and potentials 
of early adolescents, Miss Noar 
has written a challenging and in- 
formative text on this important 
area of modern education. 


Because it looks to the future 
in its analyses, the junior high 
school — today and tomorrow 
makes readily clear how the 
junior high school can be most 
effective as an educational force 
today and at the same time meet 
the needs of tomorrow’s students. 


Early in the text Miss Noar 
provides a sound framework of 
concepts on the functions of the 
junior high school. She places 
emphasis on modern interpreta- 
tion of terms and on making 
guidance and activity part of 
classroom responsibilities. 


373 pages e 5% x 8% 
Published Oct., 1953 


Send For Your Copy Today 























RicuMmonp, Juuius B. Your Health 
Handbook. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 40p. $.40. (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet) 


RosENBERG, JosEPH. Right Way to 
French in 39 Steps. Emerson Books, 
1953. 126p. $1.95. 


Rucuuis, HyMAN and Lazarus, Ar- 
THUR. Experiences in Physics. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., 1953. 284p. 
$1.96. 


Secondary Education Board. Cur- 
rent Books; Junior Booklist. Current 
Books; Senior Booklist. The Board, 
April 1953. 44p. ea. $.35 ea. 


SHOEMAKER, Witu1AM H. Spanish 
Minimum. D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 
160p. $2.20. 


SLATTERY, SisteER M. JAMESETTA. 
An Appraisal of the Effectiveness of 
Selected Instructional Sound Motion 
Pictures and Silent Filmstrips in Ele- 
mentary School Instruction. Catholic 
University of America Press, 1953. 
75p. $1.00. 


Smitn, T. V. Building Your Phil- 
osophy of Life. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1953. 48p. $.40. (Life Ad- 
justment Booklet) 


Special Libraries Association, New 
York Chapter. Special Libraries Di- 
rectory of Greater New York, 6th ed. 


The Association, 1953. Unp. $4.00; 
to members, $3.00. 


Stanton, HerBert. Harian’s Guide 
to Only the Best in Recorded Music. 
Harian Publications. 59p. $.50. 


SUTHERLAND, Rosert L. and others. 
Students and Staff in a Social Context. 
American Council on Education, 1953. 
34p. $.50. 


Switzer, Resecca S. and others. 
Pasos por el Mundo Es Book I 
and Book II, 4th ed. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1953. 455p.; 499p. $3.40; $3.40. 
(El Mundo Series) 


UNESCO. Teaching of Natural Sci- 
ence in Secondary Schools. Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 216p. $1.50. 
(International Bureau of Education, 


Publication No. 139.) 


United States Department of Labor. 
Employment Outlook in Metalworking 
Occupations, (Bul. No. 1130). Em- 
ployment Outlook for Mechanics and 
Repairmen, (Bul. No. 1129). Employ- 
ment Outlook for Air Transportation, 
(Bul. No. 1128). Employment Out- 
look in Printing Occupations, (Bul. 
No. 1126). U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. $.25 each. 


Woopwarp, HELEN B. Washing Our 
Water; Your Job and Mine. Public 
Affairs Committee, 1953. 28p. $.25. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 193) 





OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 


book based on 
WORD ORIGINS 
Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
LESSONS, $2.00 


Free Sample Lesson on Request 





MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. EJ 916 E. 46th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, IND. 
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Make this book your reference book 
this currrent year — and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school receives in 1953-54! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning 
up all around you after you read such chap- 
ters as “Classroom Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils 
Are News,” “Teachers Are News,” “School 
Activities and Events,” “Heart Interest Al- 
ways Gets Them,” “The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation,” “Extra School Services,” and 
“News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique— 
and here are the tricks of the reporter's 
trade which the school publicist must know. 
How can you be without such chapters as 
“The Lead Makes or Breaks the Story,” “Is 
It Worth a Column or an Inch?” and “Rais- 
ing the Public Pulse”? Or the chapter on 
handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an 
Honest Man” said that if every teacher read 
this chapter and followed its sound advice, 
the amount of school publicity that gets 
printed could be doubled. Among the other 
chapters in this section is “The Student News 
Bureau”—a staff of student news-gatherers to 
your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local 
Radio Station” opens this timely section on 
school publicity via radio—followed by 
“School News on the Air,” “Educating the 
Public.” “Entertaining the Public” and 
“How to Build a Radio Audience.” Reach 
for a posteard and order this book for 10- 


day free examination! 


Net professional price, $2.80 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. ™,rursv! 
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new book announcements 
=\ : McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Cecit V. MiLiarp and ALBert J. Huccett, Michigan State College. 
Mc-Graw-Hill Series in Education. 365 pages, $4.75 


Here is an excellent introductory text for undergraduates beginning to major in elementary 
education and for others interested in the elementary field. The text is designed to give pur- 
pose and meaning to the profession of teaching. This is accomplished through a “content” 
presentation in which there is an emergence of a philosophy of education as well as the 
relationships of the teacher and the school to the present-day cultural life of the people. 
The book helps the student to understand the strengths and weaknesses of teaching as an 
occupation and the rewards which it offers. 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE CHILD 
By Epwarp R. ScuH.esincer, M.D., Associate Director of Medical Services, 
New York State Department of Health. 403 pages, $7.50 

This work emphasizes the importance of the family physician in public health programs 


and interprets principles and techniques involved in the great variety of obstetric and 
pediatric community health services available today. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
By Witson Litt e, Sacramento State College; and A. L. CHapMan, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 330 pages, $4.50 


Presenting a practical approach to guidance from present and prospective teachers, this text 
concentrates upon an understanding of the pupils’ problems in a readable, theoretically sound 
treatment. Problems proved, by long term investigation, most important to secondary school 
youths are first established, then explained psychologically and socially. Finally, suggested 
procedures are offered by which guidance services may be harmonized with pupils’ needs. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 
By Jennie Waucu CALtanan, Hunter College. In press. 


Here is a fact-packed handbook picturing the growth of educational television in communi- 
ties throughout the country where local and state leaders have joined forces with educators 
in schools, colleges, and universities to develop this new medium. The text covers the his- 
tory of television, the people who are fashioning its techniques, the varied script forms, 
hundreds of program ideas and a bibliography full of sources of up-to-date information. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. New second edition 


By James L. Murse.L, Teachers College, Columbia University. 321 pages, 
$4.25 


This book sets forth a method of successful teaching that will result in effective and genuine 
mastery of the subject by the student. To achieve the book’s purpose the concept of 
meaningful learning is developed and from this six working principles, comprising a bridge 
between psychology and the classroom, are derived: context, focalization, socialization, 
individualization, sequence, and evaluation. 
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To al cducitons: 


Make your teaching more effective and enjoyable— 


use ‘*Ten-Twenty’’ Universal Desks 


and ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ in your classroom 


For individual desk work, 
seat your students in 
“Ten-Twenty” Universal 
Desks. They are the only 
desks that can give them 
comfortable cradleform 
seating in every posture 
position; ten and twenty- 
degree desk-top slopes for 
reading, writing, art work; 
a level desk top for manip- 
ulative work. The fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment assures 
proper working distance, 
and eliminates distracting 
chair scraping noise. Your 
room will always have desks 
of the correct size, too, 
because each desk and seat 
is easily adjusted for 


roper height. 
For group work, add — . 


some “‘Flexi-tables” 

and Envoy Posture 

chairs to your class- 

room equipment. 

Only ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ 

permit widest variety 

of arrangements for 

groups of all sizes. 

Every bit of floor 

space can be used 

for teaching 

activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi- 
tables” in the “‘extra”’ corners, and 
Trapezoidal-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ 
along clear wall space. Twin oval- 
shaped supporting standards make 
ingress and egress easy, as compared 
with conventional four-legged tables. 
Companion Envoy chair encourages 
good posture, accommodates wide range 
of child sizes. For more grouping 
ideas, write for “‘Flexi-table’’ brochure. 
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